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GARDENING FOR FLATS. 


EOPLE whose lines have been cast in flats often com- 
plain of the lack of a yard, with its various opportuni- 
ties; and to those who have made some portion of it at 
least into a garden, a sense of loss always recurs with added 
force at the season when Nature is getting ready her spring 
trimmings of leaves and flowers. But most flats have win- 
dows, and even a pocket-handkerchief garden is better than 
no garden at all. 

Boxes can be purchased in sizes to suit windows of various 
widths. These may be expensive creations in tiles or rustic- 
work, but there are also to be had at small cost in large house- 
furnishing stores plain pine boxes painted green, which 
look neat and answer the purpose, and will, moreover, be 
almost concealed by the vines and creepers. A window-box 
is an advantage to a rather small room, as it gives an im- 
pression of greater space. 

The boxes should be firmly secured to the window, and 
should have one or two holes bored in the bottom for drain- 
age. If necessary, a zinc tray can be placed underneath to 
catch the superfluous water, for the soil being shallow the 
plants need generous watering twice a day in warm weather. 

There is beauty in éven the commonest vine, with its 
grace of leaf and tendril, and for rich a and steady 
bloom from June until frost none can exceed the blue and 
white morning-glory, with its magnificent cousin, the moon- 
flower. But both, unfortunately, require sun, and all win- 
dows are not sunny. Where this boon is to be had, a morn- 
ing-glory for each window is furnisher and decorator in one. 
These vines should be planted at the ends of the box and 
trained on wires fastened beneath the upper windows, or 
stretched across from laths at the corner of the box. 

A more delicate and very charming vine is the maurandia, 
with its daintily cut foliage of light green and its white and 
purple flowers, while the delicate end sprays are lovely for 
arrangement in glasses and baskets. It is easily grown, and 
will do well in comparative shade. A young plant, instead 
of seed, should be purchased for satisfactory results the first 


season. 

The light feathery foliage of the cypress vine, with its 
scarlet stars of blossoms, makes it very desirable for box 
growth; but it is very backward about growing at all, and 
the seeds require some hours’ soaking in hot water; The 
sweet-pea is not a very pretty vine, but every one loves the 
blossoms, and it is easy of cultivation. The canary-bird 
vine, a species of Tropeolum, has good foliage and. pretty 
blossoms, and will climb almost to the top of a house 

For a south window the Madeira vine, its very name show- 
ing its tropical origin, is magnificent. No plant repays 
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STRAW HAT WITH FEATHERS AND A LACE CAPE.—(Ser Pace 342.) 





A PARIS HAT AND ACCORDION-PLEATED CORSAGE. 
(See Pace 342.) 


careful cultivation better with glossy waxen leaves of light 
green, and great spikes of small, cream-colored flowers that 
diffuse a powerful odor similar to sweet-grass. This, too, is 
a good climber, and it demands very little care except to be 
supplied with plentiful drinks of water. 

he cobea, although not fragrant, has pretty foliage, and 
large, bell-shaped purple flowers. One variety is broadly 
blotched with white, and it goes on forever in the way of 
blooming. It also yields to none in climbing powers, mak- 
ing fifteen or twenty feet in one season. 

Those who do not care for vines, except in larger space— 
and many think with some reason that they draw insects 
and keep out the air—will yet take kindly to creepers to 
fringe these tiny gardens. Tradescantia, parlor-ivy, the 
pretty little Kenilworth ivy, moneywort, lobelia, etc., are 
all desirable, being quite willing to stretch themselves on 
the outside of the box to accommodate their more stationary 
companions. 

A box of red and white geraniums alone, with plenty of 
green fringe, makes a very bright and decorative window- 
box, and the plant is said to haye the great advantage of be- 
ing so objectionable to flies as tO-prexent those disagreeable 
insects from entering any room thus Protecied. | Searlet 
verbena and mignonette are very pretty together, and a box 
of the latter alone is worth cultivating for the exquisite 
sweetness it diffuses through a room. 

A box containing three or four plants of the double pink 
geranium seems to be filled with little roses, and sweet- 
alyssum will make a pretty border with trailing plants be- 
yond. Dwarf nasturtium, both in flowers and leaves, is 
very ornamental, and a yellow calceolaria is a brilliant 
though not lasting addition to any window-box. 

Although sunshine is almost a necessity for most bloomers, 
there are some few that do not disdain the shade, and among 
these pansies are the most prominent. These pretty, low- 
growing flowers dislike the untempered rays of the summer 
sun, and shrink from them in July into half their usual size; 
so that a box of pansies in an almost sunless window would 
repay good care with a perennial crop of large velvety blos 
soms. 

Petunias, and some of the delicate kinds are very pretty, 
will content themselves with a homeopathic allowance of 
morning sun, and they are accommodating enough to grow 
upright, trail, or climb, at the cultivator’s desire. Some of 


the large crinkled-edged varieties are very showy, and 
bloom abundantly all summer long. The coleus with its 
bright variegated foliage is a grateful feature in the late sea- 
son when flowers begin to languish. But failing everything 
in the shape of a blossom, there are always ferns ready to 
make oases in the Sahara outside, and asking nothing in re- 
turn but plenty of moisture, Evia 


RopmMan Cuurca. 
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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG,” 


Epna LyAu’s brilliant story, which began in Harper's 
Bazar for April 8th, will be continued in special eight-page 
monthly Supplements, the first of which will be given in the 
next number of the Bazan, published on May 6th. 


“ 


LUCY LARCOM. 
ty and maid and woman, 


Nature held thee dear, 
Told divinest secrets 
In thy listening ear. 


Tides that swept the shingle, 
Brooks that sought the sea, 
Winds that swayed the forest, 
Whispered lore to’ thee. 
Child and maid aud woman, 
True hearts held thee dear, 
Gave thee faith and friendship 
To thy latest year. 
Blurs the April sunshine 
With a sudden rain, 
For we miss the singer 
Whom we loved full fain. 
Wrnrrrep Kerr. 


DOES COLLEGE TRAINING UNFIT FOR 
HOME LIFE? 
W E occasionally hear the complaint that four 
years in college unfit the returning graduate 
for the quiet life of her own home. That either she 
is restless and unhappy there, failing to discover an 
outlet Tor her energies, and refusing to take up the 
simple tasks of housewifery and the little round 
of social duties which contented aud occupied her 
mother before her, or else that she practically leaves 
her parents daughterless, while she accepts the drudg- 
ery of business or adopts a profession, with its crowd- 
ing cares and responsibilities. 

Putting aside the suggestion that from time im- 
memorial girls have married and gone away from 
home, thus leaving their parents without their plea- 
sant society and their helpful hands, and that no- 
body has ever seriously remonstrated or declared this 
to be opposed to the natural order of events, we turn 
to an aspect of the question which sometimes meets 
a girl who remains at home after her college course 
is finished. 

She has no desire, we will suppose, to enter the 
thronged ranks of wage-earning women, and there 
is no wish on the part of her father and mother that 
she should do so. Her four years of devotion to 
study, of serious application, of continuous intel- 
lectual development, have laid a good foundation in 
habits of thought and in trained attention and men- 
tal concentration for any work which may, in the 
mutations of this changeful life, hereafter become 
necessary. But at present she does not wish to go 
outside the charmed circle of the little world of home. 

Is it singular if after a little while she begin to 
weary of being simply ornamental? In a household 
where the yet young and capable mother, in the rich 
maturity of early middle age, has no thought of dele- 
gating her authority to her girls, a daughter may 
find time hanging heavily. The making of cake and 
desserts, the dusting of bric-A-brac, even the care of 
the family correspondence and the oversight of the 
family visiting-list, may prove unsatisfactory when 
one feels within her the capacity for so much more 
that is important and exciting. It is not that these 
small things are contemptible. Far from it. But 
they are not enough. They are good only so far as 
they go, and they go so short a way. 

Discontent and unhappiness of this sort were known 
to girls long before college education became com- 
mon. Many a girl beat her wings against the limi- 
tations of her home life, as a bird against cage bars, 
years and years ago, when the familiar “ finishing- 
school” of our grandmothers added its dainty dec- 
orative touch, consisting of ‘‘a little music, a little 
Italian, a little skimming of belles-lettres,” to the 
grammar and arithmetic of the earlier school. 

The probability is that college life, instead of aug- 
menting, bas materially Jessened the fermenting rest- 
lessness which often attacks young women simply 
because they have not ascertained their vocation, or 
because they seem to themselves mere chips on the 
current, drifting without aim and without useful en- 
deavor. Girlhood is a period of transition, and 
transitions are seldom wholly easeful and satisfac- 
tory. 

After a while, when the college life is behind so 
far that it is seen to have been only the scaffolding 
for the edifice of future character, when a willing 
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spirit has waited in cheerful hope for whatever God 
may intend the girl to do or to be, she will adjust her- 
self to her environment, and will find that no days 
are empty in which loving and gentle obedience to 
duty consecrates unobtrusive work. It will not ap- 
pear asmall thing that she makes dear parents happy 
and fills their lives with pride and satisfaction. And 
gradually she will learn, this college girl, that there 
are a thousand waiting avenues where she may do 
good even from the vantage-ground of her own 
home, and because of it, to the throng of other girls 
who never had her opportunity, and who need her 
influence and example. 


BORROWING. 


T may have been true in that long-ago realm of Israel that 
‘*the borrower is servant to the lender”; and it is said 
to be eminently so still in regard to the unfortunate beings 
compelled to deal with those of the wise king’s co-religion- 
ists who do a thriving and prosperous business under the 
baleful shadow of three golden balls. There is also a servi- 
tude—not to be escaped from—legally binding upon those 
who give a note for moneys loaned, and in all financial trans- 
actions of any magnitude the saying holds good, a species 
of moral bondage being imposed until the loan is repaid 
with interest. But in the every-day affairs of life there are 
petty, oft-recurring trials which make slaves of the careful 
souls who have friends or acquaintances akin to the foolish 
virgins. Doubtless those women in the parable were of the 
indifferent, easy-going kind pithily designated by a South- 
ern colloquialism as trifling. Expecting always to be helped 
in every emergency, they probably felt very ill-used when in 
that most important hour they were refused the aid which 
could only have been given by the ruin of their wiser friends. 
Jewelry is conceded to be really private property, and its 
loss or ill-usage to be atoned for by the borrower, but other 
personal belongings are asked for without scruple, used with 
reckless disregard, and when returned are often so lacking 
in freshness as to be most distasteful to the owner's nice 
ideas. Umbrellas are fugitive belongings—a fact evidently 
strongly impressed upon the mind of Emerson. In his later 
years he often found it difficult to get the single word to 
express his meaning, so one rainy day, resorting as usual to 
circumlocution, he asked his daughter to bring ‘‘ that thing 
which people always borrowed and never returned.” 

Borrowing is positively forbidden by judicious house- 
keepers, and the rule works well in more than one way. Its 
enforcement promotes neighborly good feeling, and also 
teaches the thoughtless or wasteful domestic to be more 
heedful, since she must do without the desired article, or 
make confession of her carelessness. 

An independent, self-respecting person does not indulge 
in the pernicious habit of borrowing. Although circum- 
stances may sometimes force such a one to seek temporary 
assistance, yet, mindful of David's characterization of him 
who borroweth and payeth not again, there is always a com- 
mendable promptness in discharging even the smallest pe- 
cuniary obligation. Books borrowed by these conscientious 
people are treated with the respect due to them, carefully 
used, and returned unblemished to their owners. To such 
friends how readily, almost eagerly, do we lend the most 
precious volumes in our library! But with what trepidation 
do we hear the careless, inveterate borrower asking for a 
book! If it ever be returned, it will surely be in a soiled 
or tattered condition, and there will be a glib, plausible 
apology, or perhaps none at all. Sometimes our book goes 
through a course of lendings, the first borrower assuming 
the rights of ownership, but not the responsibility of the 
wear and tear of the circulated volume. 

Ah, King Solomon, your dictum needs revising! Lenders 
must submit to losses, to petty drains, to seeing valuable sets 
of books with dreary gaps in their ranks, or to be branded 
as hateful or disagreeable if they have moral courage to 
withstand the borrower's tyranny. 


WHAT MRS. CLYTE THINKS. 


T times I think 
that Mrs. Clyte 

has grown cynical. 
“Sit down here,” she 
said to me to-day. 
She was on the little 
Chippendale sofa that 
stands by that low ta- 
ble on which there are 


aenags 
g always flowers in long- 
stemmed vases, and a 


corner for a cup of tea, the chair facing the sofa drawn u 
on the other side. ‘‘I am so glad to see you, to get bac 
here again. I've been so tired of the people I've met, always 
the same ones day after day. The men have nothing to 
talk about; only the women are really interesting. They 
have all had disappointments to make them so. Disa 
pre gives individuality. Have you never noticed it? 

t seldom visibly embitters the woman with a place to hold 
before the world, one who will not lose her self-respect be- 
cause of it. Disappointment tempts her, instead, into philo- 
sophic flight or the cultivation of some fad. I know this so 
well that now, when a woman begins to discuss with me 
some abstract question of life, beating about the bush of a 
vital human problem with random strokes, I say to myself: 
‘Dear thing! I’m so sorry. Under that little philosophic 
cloak of yours I know very well there is a fox, hungry with 
disappointed hopes, gnawing as he gnawed in the days of 
ancient Greece.’” 

This is not a bit after Mrs. Clyte’s usual manner. I can 
hardly account for it, although I understand that the desire 
to account for social phenomena is always a temptation to 
certain minds. For my own part, the one cause bas never 
been easy of discovery. Interests are perhaps too widely 
disintegrated. The whole current of life seems like a hurry- 
ing stream, the surface of which is broken up into a hundred 
little eddies, independent of each other, each one whirling 
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about a separate interest or obstacle—obstacles and interests, 
uvhappily, Spey the same disturbances. I was im- 
p with this as I heard the talk of different people to- 
day. We all know how much of public and private interest 
has absorbed us for some days past. Brill weddings, 
some of almost international importance. The Theatre of 
Arts and Letters, at the last of its subscription gpg 
gave the Giles , Yeoman, of Miss Wilkins as a brill- 
ian! parting flash. There have been the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury meeting, the spring reception at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the arrival of the Duke of Veragua, and the various 
festivities in, bis honor. There has been, too, the reception 
of the Society of American Artists, with its open exhibition 
held for the first time in the Fine Arts Building. Yet at all 
these places hardly a score of people have repeated them- 
selves, unless one exce the weddings, while the faces of 
these were seen in hardly any other place. Not three people 
I met to-day were interested in the same three things. 

yet life is supposed to be a homogeneous affair, with various 
interests common to all. Nothing, however, is common 
to everybody, unless it be the slip or slide made by some 
unfortunate. Mrs. Clyte, at least, thinks so, and she insists 
that individuality is purely an outgrowth of disappointment. 
Professor Prodgers, dear old man, heard her speech. He 
said nothing at the time, but before he leit he asked for a 
seat beside her, kept his spectacles on, crossed his thin hands, 
and talked in a smiling, random way of many things meant 
as diversion, and then added, a: “Did it never seem 
to you, Mrs. Clyte, that individual v being God-given, can 
never be an outgrowth of anything but itseMf? Disappoint- 
ments are only as so many earthquakes rending the veil, 
opening the way for us to perceive a truth.” 


THE VALUE OF CLUB MEMBERSHIP TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBER. 
BY LILLIAN W. BETTS. 


| prophetic vision had been given to each of our grand- 
mothers, each grandmother would have told her intimate 
of the disagreeable nightmare she had had, iu which it seemed 
that her children’s daughters had come together for an after- 
noon, without any work, to listen to a woman speak; that 
they called the assembly a club, and that it seemed natural 
to them to meet in this way. Her consolation for this reve- 
lation would be that it was a nightmare, the result of indi- 
gestion, and she probably would have watched her diet 
carefully to avoid a repetition of the disagreeable dream. 
But the granddaughters axe on the stage of action, and 
the setting of former days only remains in mahogany furni- 
ture, pieces of gilt and white china, and the grandmother's 
blue and white coverlid, used as a portiére. Her accom- 
plishments are now the products of the loom and the spin- 
die. Her music is forgotten, her art laughed at, and her 


' ideas of woman’s relation to the world talked over with pity 


for her benighted condition. The things that made her life 
a busy and a nappy life are unknown to our day. Her 
remap would bore, her work be a waste of time. We 
lave come upon the stage of life, and because we have her 
blood in our veins we are fired with ambition to act well 
our part, and leave to our daughters not only an inheritance 
of character, but of environment, that they, coming after us, 
may find the opportunities for development freed from the 
obstacles that face the women of this generation. 

One of the legacies which our daughters will receive is 
the woman’s club. Will it be given into their keeping a 
burden ora blessing? When Dr. Johnson and his associates 
met, it was because in each other's society they found that 
which existed nowhere else for them; and his clubbable man 
was the one who came by courtesy into this circle and made 
another link, so that the chain would be broken if this link 
were not there. This represents the ideal of a club, the 
purpose of which is social life, the opportunity for meeting 
those who oo to the gregarious element in us. 

Perhaps the reason why men's clubs become to them what 
women’s clubs will never become to their wives is that they 
are not compelled to fit themselves into club life at a given 
date. Club membership for women means, many times, 
breaking into work which may be absorbing every force of 
the member’s being at that particular time, and forcing her, 
with more or less of a mental wrench, to change the focus 
of her thought, and come at the required time to take part 
in that which does not interest nor inspire her. Under 
different conditions she would hail the time of meeting as 
an opportunity for inspiration, for help; but at this particu- 
lar time it is but one more burden, when life is already bur- 
dened beyond strength, or even impulse. Where the pur- 

of a club is social opportunity, it is valuable to the 
ndividual member only as it ministers to her social wants. 
If it becomes at any moment a burden—one more thing 
which must be done, and done with a sigh, if not a groan— 
that club membership has lost value to this member, and 
the sooner she lays down the burden the nearer will she 
come to her ideal of a reasonable and intelligent woman 
who chooses her pleasures and avoids unnecessary burdens. 

A social club should be to every member a delightful op- 
portunity to which she brings the best in herself; to which 
she comes in a receptive frame of mind, ready to carry away 
all the good she is capable of receiving. Like every other 
social opportunity that comes with date, it should receive its 
place in turn with the greater and the lesser of our social 
opportunities. No one thing is surer than this, that when a 
club, the purpose of which is only social opportunity, comes 
into our lives as one more duty, we must change the list in 
which we have placed it, and put it in another relation. 

It now is classed with church, charities, home duties, and 
the imperatives of our daily life, and when here it is merely 
a question of which shall it be when the date of the club 
meeting comes. If there is a clash between the club meet- 
ing, church-work, or charity-work, we must simply elect 
which has the first claim, and meet the highest duty. 

But this, of course, would be a death-blow to the club or- 
ganized for social ——- The value of this class of clubs 
depends for each individual on the freedom of intercourse 
allowed, and this freedom depends as much on the member's 
non-attendance as her att nee. The moment any con- 
siderable number of a woman's club attend in the perfunc- 
tory spirit, the essence of life has gone from it; the centre of 
vitality, its soul, one may say, depends on the spontaneity 
with which each member turns toward it on the day of 


meeting. A woman can nerve herself to do a duty, but it 
is a pleasure that requires the same mental process to 
meet it. 


A membership in a club, the purpose of which is to discuss 
some ism, some cult, to pursue some line of study, must be 
met on a different ground, in a different attitude. Member- 
ship here means a duty; we have entered into a written or 
unwritten contract to do a certain thing; failure on our part 














to keep this contract means interference with the pew of 
others, a disarrangement of a given work, the completion of 
which depended on the accuracy with which each member 
does his or her part. Like the estate of matrimony, this 
connection should not be entered into hurriedly or unadvis- 
edly. Tomake such a contract without carefully providing 
for its fulfilment is evidence, very conclusive evidence, of a 
lax conscience. 

We have listened of late years many times to the statement 
that membership in a woman's club is a woman’s mental 
salvation; it is a liberal education; it is the emancipation 
that breaks the bonds of false tradition and gives each mem- 
ber her birthright. When the daily papers recently stated 
that one woman in New York held official convection with 
seventeen clubs, it did not seem that that particular woman 
had been borage it read as though she bore rather 
heavy shackles, if she did nothing more than keep herself 
informed as to what each society was doing. One would like 
to = the lines of thought in that woman’s brain: what a net- 
work! 

When we remember the date of the first woman’s club, 
the idea apparently was born to furnish to women too old to 
enter the women’s colleges, whose doors swung open at 
about the same time, the opportunity to meet and study in 
groups, and it is significant that the first problems attacked 
were those that dealt with women’s relations to the outside 
world. Machinery had been slowly taking from women’s 
hands that which had been her resource as well as her duty. 
So rapidly had machinery taken this work out of her life 
that she apace | found herself with hours of leisure. The 
world was growing larger. On every side the horizon was 
widening, and she was roused to make a place for her en- 
ergies and her leisure. The woman's college would bring 
a new race of women into her world, and she must fit herself 
to meet them. The women’s clubs were born, and were 
nourished, until we have reached a time when we feel that 
the quotation should read, ‘‘In the multiplying of clubs 
there is great reward.” 

Women’s clubs have done much for women, but, like all 
other good things, they need to be taken in moderation, and 
in the form best suited to the needsof the individual. The 
woman who is interested in a particular line of study finds 
inspiration in associating with a number of women whose 
mental tendencies are in the same direction. The woman 
whose brain is active and who commands leisure grows 
when she comes into companionship with women who turn 
her mental faculties to a special line of thought. The wo- 
man who is tied to a home by the care of children, or the 
thousand things that nay and do come into many women’s 
lives to limit their social opportunities, finds a club member- 
ship an inspiration; it brings her in touch with the outer 
world, a rest and a refreshing. To such a one membership 
in a woman's club is beyond price. But when membership 
in a woman’s club means one more demand on nerves worn 
out, on jaded bodies, one more thing to be done when rest is 
imperative, then club membership is valueless, and the wo- 
man who maintains it under those conditions is an object of 
pity. Club a is valuable to women in just so far 
as it ministers to a need, supplies a want, or gives an inspi- 
ration, and no further. To each member her club should 
be a training-school. Nowhere is a woman brought into 
such sharp contrast with other women as in her club. It 
should spur her to mental effort, teach her the value of si- 
lence when she does not understand the subject under. dis- 
cussion, and show her the propriety of having her thoughts 
in hand before she seeks to give them expression. Club mem- 
bership is valuable to the member if it gives her that which 
she tinds nowhere else, aud which is necessary to her best 
development. If it is a means to an end it is valuable; if 
itself the end, it is valueless. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AN INTERNATIONAL WEDDING. 


PRIL weddings have been unusually brillant, but per- 
haps the most effective wedding ever witnessed in 
Grace Church in its long history was that of Miss Cornelia 
Martin to the Earl of Craven. Down a lane of lilies to the 
flower-carpeted chancel came the bride, a rosy-cheeked girl 
of sixteen years, six months, and a day, conducted by her fa- 
ther, to meet the ung nobleman at the steps of the chan- 
cel. She wore a Worth dress, with princesse train of great 
length of white brocaded satin. The front, of plain satin, 
has a round waist high at the throat, draped with point- 
Jace, and the large sleeves have lace epaulettes. Plain satin 
also forms the front and sides of the skirt, trimmed with 
vines of orange blossoms reaching up to the waist, and 
bordered with a festooned flounce of lace. A tulle veil 
edged narrowly with point-lace was secured by diamond 
ornaments on the dark hair, drawn back smoothly from the 
forehead in Englfsh fashion; a small spray of orange flow- 
ers rested in front, and a longer branch trailed over the 
back. The bridal bouquet was of white orchids and lilies- 
of-the-valley, the latter tied on in hanging loops of ribbon, 
making a ‘‘ shower bouquet.” 

The group of four bridemaids wore exquisite dresses of 
white mousseline de soic trimmed with Mechlin lace and 
white satin ribbon. The high waist, fully gathered over gros 
grain lining, bas lace draped across the front, and forming 
tabs in the back. Large drooping puffed sleeves are of 
chiffon, and the soft belt is of satin. The double skirts of 
mousseline de soie are bound with satin ribbon three inches 
wide, and mounted on a bell-shaped skirt of gros grain four 
yards wide at the foot, just long enough to touch the floor, 
and entirely without stiff interlining. The upper skirt is 
made in the new way, opening up the back to the belt above 
the lower skirt, which is continued in gathers to the belt, 
and trimmed up the opening with the wide ribbon binding. 
To accompany these charming gowns were Gainsborough 
hats of white chip, trimmed with white plumes and scarfs 
of mousseline, the brim faced with pale blue velvet, and 
caught up on the left side by rosettes of blue satin. Bou- 

uets of white lilacs tied with long white ribbons were car- 
Hed by the bridemaids. Their slippers were of white satin, 
and their gloves of white undressed kid. The earl's gift to 
each attendant maiden was a corsage brooch, the design a 
coronet on a spray of diamonds. 

The bride and her father led the procession up the aisle, 
with the bridemaids following, according to the foreign 
fashion. The groom, ——— & moment in prayer, ad- 
vanced to meet the bride. rd Craven, his best man, the 
ushers, and the bride’s father were dressed in thoroughly 
English style. They wore long black Vicufia frock-coats, 


double - breasted white waistcoats, white scarfs, dark gray 
trousers, patent-leather shoes with white gaiters, and white 
gloves stitched with black. Their scarf-pins, given by the 
earl, bear three C’s formed of diamonds. 
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A SIMPLER WEDDING. 


A quiet wedding at church conducted with perfect taste 
in the presence of three hundred friends was that of Miss 
Lorillard to Mr. Thomas Suffern Tailer. The bride's dress 
was the most elegant of the season, yet the simplest, and there- 
fore most becoming to the beautiful young girl married at 
the close of her first winter in society. It was of snowy 
white satin of richest sheen in princesse breadths cut down 
below a yoke of poiut-lace and fastened invisibly. Empire 
sleeves of satin were balloon puffs of great size. The - 
ful bell train, three yards long, was round at the end, and 
fell in jabotlike folds each side of the long sloping seam 
down the middle. 

Natural orange blossoms sent from Florida were clustered 
at the throat, and fell in a single branch on the left side'of 
the waist. A short veil of So shana was most gracefully 
draped at the back from a half-wreath of fragrant orange 
flowers, and secured by a chrysanthemum sun of diamonds. 
A white and silver prayer-book was carried instead of a 
bouquet. A short cape of white satin and lace reaching 
scarcely to the waist was the only wrap needed by the bride 
on the mild April day. There were no bridemaids. The 
bride was conducted to the altar by her brother, preceded 
by the ushers, six in number, p corte in frock-coat morning 
suits, with pearl-gray undressed kid gloves, and bouton- 
niéres of gardenias. 


THE DRESS OF WEDDING GUESTS. 


Calling costumes are worn by guests at ‘‘ morning wed- 
dings,” as all day weddings are called, whether they take 

lace at twelve o'clock, at one, or at half past three, the 

ours now most fashionable. The bride’s mother wears 
silver-gray bengaline, or satin of a pinkish-pear! tint lightly 
brocaded, the round waist elaborately trimmed with lace, 
the skirt not too full and just touching thg floor, the whole 
completed by an extremely small bonnet of white guipure 
and flowers, with a white net veil and pearl-colored gloves. 
A dog-collar of several rows of pearls, and a square brooch 
of emeralds and diamonds worn to fasten the belt, were the 
jewels of a rich pearl satin costume. Younger matrons of 
the family, the bride’s sisters and cousins, wear the lightest 
spring toilettes,and with their children in white muslin frocks 
or boys in sailor suits, come trooping into church just before 
the stately mother of the bride arrives. Gray is again a 
favorite with these elegant young women, but is always 
associated with a gayer color, as a waist and sleeves of pink 
chiffon trimmed with white guipure, and a ruffled skirt of 
gray taffeta, or else a belted blouse of yellow gauffered 
gauze with skirt of gray dotted silk, the tiny bonnet a 
mere border of white guipure, with pins of colored stones, 
aigrettes, and branching antenne that nod on their stems. 

A pale blue gauze waist with revers and skirt of light 
heliotrope sural, or dresses of Nile-green or lilac silk, with 
pink mousseline waist nearly covered with écru lace, are 
fashionable contrasts of color, but vivid shades of green and 
violet are being abandoned. Ombré surahs and the rain- 
bow satins form full fronts of waists, or else a wide girdle 
on gowns of most delicate colors. Chiné taffetas and silks 
brocaded with tiny dots, Maltese crosses, or fleurs-de-lis, may 
have quite plain skirts, or else ruches of ribbon or gauze ut 
the knee, or be ruffled to the waist, as the wearer chooses. 
Shot silks and surahs are made, according to the new fancy, 
with three narrow ruffles about the hips, the skirt falling 
full and plain below, and the Spanish ounaes the double 
and triple skirt are seen everywhere, and in ail light dressy 
fabrics. Crépons in mauve and pale gray are brightened 
with color, and black silk crépons have a deep square yoke 
of white guipure, with strands of jet beads of graduated 
sizes swinging below in a half-circle, or festooned from the 
shoulders in front and back. The black toilettes are among 
the handsomest seen, those of black satin with circular 
flounce trimmed with jet galloon, and others of figured gren- 
adine for the skirt and its Spanish flounce, the waist and 
sleeves of chiffon gathered very full and banded with écru 
guipure insertions. The latter dress, worn as light mourn- 
ing by one of the most beautiful women of the season, a tall 
brunette with brilliant color in lips and cheek, is completed 
by asmall bonnet of branchiug jets, and a short cape, scarce- 
ly reaching to the elbow, of black satin fully gathered and 
overlaid with a ruffle of Chantilly lace. The round hats 
worn by girls and young women at church and at receptions 
make the scene blossom like a flower garden, but the hats 
are not very large; indeed, they are scarcely of medium size, 
the appearance of size being given by their trimming of 
long-stemmed flowers posed amid high and broad loops of 
lace or of ribbon. 

Long coats of black satin or of Muscovite repped silk with 
broad full revers and collarette edged with ecru guipure 
insertion are in great favor with women of fashion. They 
are cut very full in the back below the waist, and have 
enormous sleeves. Pingat and Worth send most picturesque 
coats of brocades and plain satin, somewhat in Directoire 
fashion, with Incroyable revers, or else they slope away to 
disclose a Louis Quatorze vest of very rich embroidery on 
white satin. 

Newer wraps from Worth are fichu mantles of gray or 
écru bengaline trimmed with box-pleated ruches of velvet 
of a contrasting color, as violet on gray, and green on écru. 
For summer use are white guipure pelerines that reach just 
to the elbow, made of a flat yoke of the lace over yellow, 
green, or pink surah lining, and a full deep flounce of lace 
below caught up on each shoulder by a satin ribbon chou. 
A ruche of lace surrounds the neck. 

A youthful and pretty model for India silk dresses is 
shown in pale pink with dashes of black. The round waist, 
hooked in the back, is shirred if five or six rows above a 
cord at the waist-line. The fulness of this waist is then 
gathered to a deep square yoke reaching low down on the 
armholes, made of three crosswise rows of black velvet rib- 
bon an inch wide alternating with insertions of Chantilly 
lace a trifle wider. This yoke rests on the pink silk fitted 
lining, and has a high ph band of velvet. The sleeves 
have a full short puff of silk reaching only ape | to the 
elbow, and the remainder below, close-fitting and trans- 
parent, is made of six rows of the velvet ribbon and inser- 
tion. The skirt, escaping the ground, has a foundation of 
pink taffeta silk with foot flounce and balayeuse, but no 
stiffening. The top is covered to the knee with three 
breadths of the India silk, close-fitting in bell shape, and 
below is a flounce of six breadths shirred three times at the 
top to divide it into two puffs, each four inches wide. To 
border this pretty flounce are two rows of the black velvet 
ribbon with insertion between. 


VARIETIES. 


Among the new and pretty things in the shops are Dal- 
matian belts, which are really only half-belts, as they only 
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cross the back, made of imitation silver or gilt in scroll 
design, and sewed on a belt ribbon of satin that is tied in 
front with long hanging ends. ‘These are to be worn with 
avy round waist, and will be particularly effective with 
summer poe of organdy or batiste, or with thin black 
dresses of crépon or ine.  * 

Fichus in Marie Antoinette style crossing in front on the 
chest and meeting at the waist-line in the back are made of 
Liberty’s thin silks of pale blue or pink, and edged with two 
ruffles of white point appliqué lace, or of the butter-colored 
Mechlin. These can be used to furbish up an untrimmed 
dress waist, or one partly worn left over from last year. 

White parasols promise to be most used with elaborate 
toilettes when warm weather makes them-useful. They are 
made of gauffered chiffon over silk, finished with a flounce 
of the same, and are mounted on white enamelled sticks that 
may have a Dresden handle or one inlaid with silver. 

reen net veils are commended in the shops, but as yet 
are not more generally adopted than were the violet veils of 
last season. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConnELLY; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; James McCREERY 
& Co.; B. Avrman & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 
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PLANT ADAPTABILITY AND UTILITY. 
BY CAROLINE A, CREEVEY 
II 


S a rule, the slowly growing plants—those which take 
A years to mature—are the hardy ones, The rapid, hot 
blooded annual Jies sprawling, black and dead, upon the 
ground after one brief season’s life. There is something 
blime in the patience and reserve of a horse-chest- 
nu In the fall it forms the next year’s buds, wraps them 
gummy coats, and rocks them to sleep all winter, 
vaiting, without outward sign of life, for the soft warm 
breath of spring 
lhe cinchona is a mountain tree indigenous in the Andes 
f Peru at altitudes from five to six thousand feet. There 
ire thirty-six species from which the bark used as a fever 
specific is obtained. The former wasteful way of procuring 
the bark was to strip it clean off the trees, felling them in 
order to get at the upper branches. As early as 1838 efforts 
were made to transplant the cinchona, It is now suc- 
cessfully grown in large plantations in India, Ceylon, South 
Burmah, and Mauritius. The twigs from one to two years 
‘ d the main tree is left undisturbed. The 
name cinchona is from that of the Countess of Chinchon, wife 
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Fig. 4.—FRonT OF 
Fig. 3.—Front or Carpe, CurLp’s Emprre Frock, 
Fic. 2 Fre. 1 


Fig. 1.—TxRave ine CosTuUME WITH 
JACKET 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Trave.iine Costume with CAPE FOR 
Evperty Lapy.—([See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet 
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TRAVELLING Hats. 





Lapy’s Rar~Roap Cap. 


For pattern and description see No. XIIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


of the Viceroy of Peru, who was cured of 
a fever by the bark of this tree, as pre- 
scribed by a Jesuit priest. 

On the plains about the Caspian Sea, the 
Tartarian steppes, milfoil and wormwood 
grow several feethigh. Thistles overtop 
and shade the low houses of the peasants. 
In the fall the down of the thistle blooms 
is blown off, and, collecting in white fluf- 
fy masses, is whirled by the wind across 
the steppes in big balls. They are re- 
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Fig. 1.—Emprre Frock ror 
Great rrom 5 To 7 YEARS 
OLD. 


Fig. 8—Trave.uine Gown witu TRIPLE 


CAPE. 


For pattern and yy ion see No, V. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


eS 


Fig. 2.—Care or PAssEMENTERIE AND 


Lace.—[See Fig. 3. } 


For pattern and description see No. XIL. on 


pattern-sbeet Supplement. 


garded with superstition by the 
peasants, who call them “ wind 
witches.” The verse in Psalms, 
Ixxxiii. 13, may refer to this not 
uncommon Oriental sight: ‘‘O 
my God, make them like a wheel; 
as the stubble before the wind.” 

Two families of plants are es- 
pecially adapted to peculiar con- 
ditions of climate and soil—palms 
and cacti. Palms are the oak, 
chestnut, and hickory of tropical 
countries. They supply not 
only fuel and lumber, but cloth- 
ing, fibre, paper, starch, sugar, 
oil, wax, wine, and food. In 
some species dense thickets of 
canes grow from an underground 
stem, or the stem, too weak to 
support itself, climbs by means 
of stout hooked prickles up tall 
trees, till it can raise its own 
foliage into the sunlight. The 
fibrous material which covers 
many trunks of palms makes 
strong cordage. It is the tissue 
of the leaf-stalks after the softer 
parts have decayed. Palms 
which have to withstand severe 
shocks of wind often send out 
roots from their trunks which 
serve for a firmer support. The 
blossoms, hanging in graceful 
sprays amid the long pendant 
leaves, are very beautiful. They 
are moncecious, both kinds in one 
tree, and the staminate and pis- 
tillate are often produced in dif- 
ferent years. Wind and insects 
are the agents of fertilization. 
At times, in a high wind, a palm- 
tree is almost hidden in a mist of 
pollen. 

The tallest palms are the cab- 
bage (Areca oleracea) and wax 
(Cerozrylon), from 160 to 200 feet 























Fig. 4.—Front or Cape, 
Fie. 2. 





























high. The leaves of the beautiful Jagua palm are sixteen 
or seventeen feet in length, and curl under at the tips like 
plumes. 

The cyathea, or tree-fern, resembles a palm. It grows in 
dark forests in the West Indies. It shuns the sun’s rays, 
and thrives on foul air, near stagnant water. It seems like 
a relic of the long-buried coal fields, resurrected, dazzled 
and blinded by the glare of our modern epochs. 





Fig. 1.—Crowniess Hat or Frowers anp Rippon. 
For description see pattern-eheet Supplement. 


Srorrep Woon Gown. 


The Florida moss belongs to the order Bromeliacee. 
The moss, when steeped or buried till the outside rots 
off, becomes a dark, coarse fibre, like horse-hair, and 
is used for stuffing cushions. To the same order be- 
long the Tillandsias, whose airy blossoms are among 
the most beautiful sights of our Carolina forests, 
The channels of their leaves hold considerable water. 
They are insectivorous plants. $ 

The yucca is a familiar sight upon our prairies. 
The spike of creamy blossoms grows from the heart 
of the ravelled leaves six feet tall. Such a spike 
may bear 300 blossoms. The Mexican half-breeds 
make *% soap from its bruised roots, called ‘‘aniole.” 
Though preferring sandy soil, this plant bears trans- 
planting very well,and thrives in our Eastern gardens, 

The cacti are among plants what the camel is 
among animals—the plants of the desert. With their 
strong leathery skins provided with few stomata for 
evaporation, and their fleshy, succulent leaves, they 
live almost without moisture in the arid regions of 
Central America, Mexico, and Texas. They grow 
upon lava, almost upon bare rocks, in great heat 
where no other vegetation can exist. Goats live on 
them. Cattle rip them open with their horns, or 
kick them with their hoofs, laming themselves in 
their attempts to get at the cool, watery substance 
within. The fruits of many are edible, and make 
delicious cooling drinks. The stems are round or 
square, fluted or ribbed, provided at short intervals 
with clusters of fine or coarse prickles, from the cen- 
tre of which new buds start. The Visnago provides 
the Mexicans with toothpicks, fifty thousand being 
taken from one plant, which may weigh a ton. 

Our Eastern species are limited to the Opuntia, or 
prickly-pear cactus, whose bright yellow blossoms 
are familiar to all who have climbed the highlands 
of New York or New Jersey. The fruit is a juicy, 
pleasant-tasting (when ripe), pear-shaped body, with 
a scar at the top from which the calyx has fallen. 
In southern Europe this fruit is much esteemed, and 
is sold upon the street stands. One of this genus 





BLouse with SurpPiice Front. 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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furnishes food for the cochineal insect. In New Mexico its 
cultivation forms one of the people’s industries. Fifty thou- 
sand plants are grown and tended in a single plantation, three 
crops of the insect being gathered in the course of a year. 
he melon cactus is an oval body, one or two feet high, 
producing on the summit rosy-colored blossoms, which form 
red berries. They spring from rock crevices, and look very 
singular. 
One, the giant cactus (Cereus giganteus) attains great 
height. It is a native of the most desolate regions of New 
Mexico, and grows among rocks where there seems to be ab- 





Fig. 2.—Fancy Straw Toque. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 


Crkron Gowr witn VELVET Boprwe. 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


solutely no soil. It sends astraight, often branchiless, 
stem fifty or sixty feet high. If there are branches, 
they grow at right angles to the stem, then bend 
abruptly upward and grow parallel with the stem 
The flowers, three or four inches across, are of a rich 
cream-color, and spring from yellow cushions near 
the summit, furnished with large and smal! thorns, 
When the fruit is ripe, the outside bursts, and the 
pieces roll back like flower petals. Inside are small 
black seeds embedded in a reddish pulp, which the 
Pinos and Papagos Indians gather and make into a 
rich preserve. The fruit is gathered by a forked 
stick fastened to a long pole. This isa sombre plant 
of slow growth, living several hundred years. It 
forms a striking feature of a landscape where desola- 
tion reigns supreme—a treeless, grassless, flowerless, 
region, suggestive of death rather than life. Stretcli- 
ing their gaunt arms upwards, lonely, erect like tel- 
egraph poles, not even swaying in the wind, these 
weird plants are yet wonderful illustrations of plant 
adaptability, and the generous bounty of what we 
call nature, which touches with green even the most 
outcast places. 

The creeping cereus flowers at night only. It has 
a bright orange calyx, and delicate white petals four- 
teen inches across. It is a native of Honduras. 

Among the plants most flexible to changing condi- 
tions of soil and climate is the mesquite of Texas 
(Prosopis glandulosa). It is a low, wind-beaten shrub, 
with delicate feathery leaves, so beautiful that if it 
were rare it would stand side by side with gorgeous 
ro and rare tree-ferns in our Votanical gardens. 
sike many another good thing, it kas made itself too 
cheap. Soin Texas the ranchmen grub it out of their 
fields, with maledictions on its enormous and tena- 
cious roots, so disproportioned to its growth above- 
ground. These roots, however, together with the 
tenuity of its leaves, enable it to hold its own against 
the rudest storms, those awful ‘‘ northers” of Texas. 
The wind passes through the shrub, bends it with 





wild caresses, but cannot break the sturdy yielding thing. 
The mesquite protects the scant grass from the burning sun, 
and protects itself from too hungry cattle by its bristlin 

thorns; while, in partnership with the grasses, it takes care o 
the cattle. And here is where the wonderful story begins. 
(1 quote from the note-book of a friend, who has kindly lent 
it to me for this purpose.) 

“In years of drought—not uncommon in Texas—when 
the grasses are burned to deadness, and the cattle might 
starve, the little mesquite bushes hold out a Lounteous crop 
of a sort of beans, very rich in nutriment, ample to carry the 
cattle through an otherwise bad time; and the curioug part 
is that the mesquite never produces those beans at any other 
time. As if with a housewifely eye that nothing be wasted, 
nature has placed the mesquite blossoms on such delicate 
stems that when there are spring rains the blossoms are 
beaten off, and the tree stores up its strength to produce a 
double crop when the dry year comes around again. It is 
ready for the bees, too, in time of drought, spreading a feast 
for them which serves as well as the flowers which might 
have been, producing a gum that is everything desirable as 
a factor for honey; while in the years when the prairie 
flowers are plenty, the frugal mesquite keeps its stock of 
sweetness well stored out of sight.” 

The note-bouk adds that San Antonio is paved with blocks 
made from mesquite roots, and that these block pavements 
are hard and durable; while ‘the fire that comes out of 


those old gnarled and earth-stained roots laid in one of those 
wide open fireplaces of the South is enough to make one a 
Parsee.” 


THE REBEL QUEEN. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avcruor or “Att Sorts anp Conprrions of Mew,” “Ivory Gare,’ 


“Compre or Gusson,” Bro. 





XX. —( Continued.) 


\ 7 E can’t have everything, grandfather,” repeated Ra- 
chel the Comforter. ‘‘See what a splendid long life 


CHAPTER 


you've had, and think what you can remember!” 
~ «Oh! it is wonderful,” said Francesca, ‘‘to talk with a 
man who was actually in the Grand Army!” 

Yes. I've helped to sack Moscow. 


And I saw Nupoleon 
when he began the Retreat. He looked stern and fem g For 
he knew what was before him. We didn’t know, and I 
thought I should get my wagons home as safely as I had 
brought them. I thought the French were invincible. Ay! 
I remember the burning of the city—oh yes—and the sol- 
diers running abouveverywhere. Il remember.” He dropped 
his head, and was silent for a few moments. ‘‘I remember 
that day very well indeed. Down in the tombs of the 
Czars we found a young lady—a sweet and innocent young 
ihing she was—frightened wellnigh to death. We did her 
no harm, but we took her to one of our Generals. After- 
wards I saw her in the Retreat—all in rags—barefooted and 
frost-bitten. Her long hair flying wild—her poor face hag- 
gard. -I saw her flying with the soldiers. ic her fall 
headlong in the snow. We swept past and left her there to 
die. Poor thing! Poor thing! They all died—all of them 

they all fell down—those poor things—in the ice and snow 
and died. And nobody pitied them, because we were all 
flying for our lives. Poor thing! When we found her she 
was a pretty thing.” 

Francesca shuddered and changed the subject. 

‘You remember Waterloo, as well?” 

‘* Yes—oh yes. Iwas there. I had gone back to the cask 
and the handeart. I saw Napoleon the day before the battle, 
and I knew how it would go, because his face was like the 
face with which he left us after Beresina. Disaster was 
written upon it. Disaster and defeat. 1 trembled, thinking 
of my cask—the only thing between me and destitution. 
There was another dreadful misfortune! Napoleon fled 
when it was all over, and the British troops rode over the 
cart and all, and I had to fly for my life. So there was an 
end of Napoleon, and of me too, so far as the army went. I 
went soldiering no more—to be sure there was no more sol- 
diering to speak of—and so I came over here, and got this 
shop, and here I've been ever since. Oh! I could tell youa 
great deal more about the Grand Army. Come and see me 
again and ask me questions—I remember the King of Naples 
and all the other Kings and Marshals and Generals. Come 
again, children, and talk to me—I like talking. At a hun- 
dred and nearly four, there isn’t much left except to talk 
now and then.” 

‘*Is he tired? 
eyes again 

**No,” said Rachel. ‘‘ Let him rest fora moment. That 
is all. Then ask him more questions. We think it does 
him good to talk and think. If he stops long without talk- 
ing he becomes lethargic, and that isn’t good for him.” 

Francesca looked round the room. It was crammed full 
of furniture of all kinds. On a sideboard there were three 
or four great glass bowls as big as punch-bowls; there was 
a cabinet in a corner which would have looked well in a 
West End House—her mother’s house—on the walls hung 
family portraits which might have been used to illustrate 
the Art of Photography from the earliest times—the epoch 
of the great Daguerre—to these modern days. It looked 
like a place in which there had been a long accumulation of 
the things which the unbroken family life heaps up. Here 
the women had worked, as these girls were now working, 
for eighty years, always youth and age, children and grand- 
children. Downstairs the surviving son stood in the family 
shop to sell the furniture; within, the quiet family life, hum- 
ble and harmless; outside, the noisy, brawling crowd. All 
this going on from day to day, from week to week, from 
year to year, with no change other than the slow approach 
of age, a birth and a death, the departure of a daughter from 
the rule of her father to the rule of her busband. 

‘I’ve been in this same house”—the old man opened his 
eyes again and took up the thread of his discourse—‘ ever 
since T come here in 1815. I borrowed the money of my 
brother to set me up. That's the last I ever saw of my 
brother. He was in great luck. He made a most wonderful 
great fortune. I came here in 1815. The quartern loaf was 
one and elevenpence farthing, and tea was fifteen tr a 
pound. Oh, I remember well! Here I married. And I've 
had sons and daughters, grandsons and granddaughters, 
great-grandsons and great-granddaughters. Some of them 
have grown old and died. But I remain. And I remember 
everything. Ob, I am so old—so old—so old!” He feebly 
rubbed his hands and chuckled. 

* Began in Hauren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVI. 


Shall we go?” for the old man closed his 
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** Don’t mind asking him questions,” said Nelly. ‘“ He's 
wide awake now.” 

What could this old man remember since 1815, compared 
with what he remembered before that date? What event 
would such a man, living in such a street, carrying on such 
a trade, in a way so humble and so obscure, be likely to re- 
member? But Francesca asked him timidly if he took any 
part in politics, 

He shook his head. “No; politics were not for me. I 
hadn’t a vote at all till I was seventy. Besides, I had 
my business to attend to. No politics for me. But I re- 
member,” he said,‘‘ when the first Jew was made Sheriff of 
London; he was David Salomons—.afterwards Lord Mayor 
of London. That was thought a great day for us. And I 
remember when Sir Moses Montefiore was made a knight. 
That was thought a great day. And I remember when our 
People were admitted to the House of Commons. But no 
politics for me; no, no.” 

‘*Have you forgotten your old language—the Venetian 
talk?” Francesca spoke to him a few words of that soft 


patois. 

But the old man shook his head. ‘‘ We used to speak 
like that, | remember. But I cannot tell what you are say- 
i It is eighty years and more since I heard that lan- 
guage.” 

Francesca desisted. What could the old man have to re- 
member? Nothing but the little life of the crowded street, 
with the hopes and anxieties of the small trader; nothing, 
except for his brief and adventurous experiences as a camp- 
follower, and the bad luck that he brought upon the unfor- 
tunate Emperor and Conqueror, to whose army he attached 
himself and his misfortunes. Nothing but the little mean 
life among the petites gens low down in the world. No art, 
no literature, no culture, nothing that makes the higher and 
the nobler life. What could he remember—this r old 
man? Even a daily paper had not been one of his neces- 
sities. What could he remember that was wort) inquiring 
into? 

Do you know how, at some moments, the words we use 
seem not to be ordered in the usual fashion, by brain and 
will, but by some outside influence? This happened at this 
moment to Francesca. 

**You are a very old man,” said Francesca. ‘‘ Your life, 
— you came here, has been happy, in spite of your ill 
uck?’ 

‘“‘Surely—surely. To live is happiness. Thank God, I 
have always been happy.” 

** What has made you happy? 
in your business, such as you call success. You wanted to 
make money, as your brother had done, and you could not. 
You should have been unhappy.” 

The old man pointed to the girls. ‘‘ They have made me 
happy,” he said. ‘‘ These girls and their mother, and their 


You have had no success 


-grandmother, and their great-grandmother, have made my 


ey rene The man does the work, and the woman makes 
the happiness. The man makes the money, and the woman 
spends it forhim. All the happiness is made by the women 
at home for the men who werk % 

** He’s always been a stay-at-home,” said Rachel. ‘‘ Never 
happy except in his own chair, with us about him.” 

“The woman always obedient to the man.” Francesca 
made this foolish remark because of the dispute that was 
continually going on in her brain. It was, however, ill- 
timed and out of place. She repented the next moment. 
For before her eyes there arose a vision of four generations 
—a dozen families—all glorified and made happy by the 
women who took their place in the household lower than 
the men, yet without rebellion—all made happy by the 
women. These four generations might stand for all the 
generations since the world began, this being the Divine 
Order according to these simple people. They were quite 
humble; they were quite poor; but their lives were made 
happy for them by the devotion of the women—mothers 
and wives, and daughters and granddaughters. As were 
these, so were thousands upon thousands around her. Fran- 
cesca thought of the half-starved people who could speak 
no English, and sold their blue and green cloth slippers; 
she remembered the look of dependence one upon the other. 
It takes but a moment of time to think of these things. 
Her heart was touched; her eyes filled. 

The git] Rachel looked up surprised at the remark and at 
the humid eyes of the speaker. ‘‘ Obedient?” she asked. 
‘Why should we not be obedient? What happiness can 
there be for a woman except to obey her husband or her 
father? You wouldn't, surely, expect us to work for our- 
selves, would you?” 

** No, no; I only meant—” 

“When we all work for each other we are all happy. 
You ought to know—you—that our People make the hap- 
piest families in the world. Why? Because everything is 
ordered with us according to the Law of the Lord. The 
father rules, and the wife and children obey. Christians 
are miserable because they will not acknowledge the Law. 
Yet it was meant for them as well as for us—for us first, 
for them afterwards. And as for this dear old man, what 
would we not all do to keep him alive and happy?” 

Francesca got up. ‘“‘ Thank you,” she said to the Patri- 
arch. ‘‘I hope that you will live many years—yet—man 
years,” she repeated, taking his hand, ‘‘ many years in full 
possession of all your faculties, and with your great-grand- 
daughters around you to keep you happy.” 

“Ah!” His face lit up, ook he pulled himself upright. 
‘*If it please God. If it please God. There is nothing like 
long life, is there? Come again, my dear. You are like my 
ST are like Francesca—my cousin, Francesca Albu, 
whom I left at Venice—my cousin—so lovely and so sweet. 
Ah! I was young then. loved her—and you—you—you 
are like her.” His eyes closed and his head dropped. 


Cuapter XXI. 
I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace. 
—Taming of the Shrew. 

** Tr doesn’t seem right to be calling you plain Francesca,” 
said Nelly, washing up the cups and saucers in the morn- 
ing after this visit to the Patriarch. 

“Ob! But why not?” 

** Because you are so rich, you know, and we are such lit- 
tle people.” ~ 

** Nonsense. Let me help you with the tea things, Nelly. 
To think that this is the first time I have ever washed a cup 
and saucer in my life, and you’ve been doing it, I suppose. 
every day! Now, then, I will take these cu d Nell 
—Nelly—it’s such a pretty name, isn’t it? Fancy our living 
here in the house ther and calling each other Miss! Miss 
Bernard, may I wash another cup for you? Besides, I hate 
the word Miss. Why are the English names so ugly? Mister 
—Mistress— people 


Missis—Miss? No wonder the Eng! 
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are so fond of titles! 
being Miss or Missis. 
I think, as I never mean to 

Spanish way, and call myself 


One would a pos deal to escape 
I should ike to ve Lady Francesca. 
, L shall go back to our old 
orita until I am thirty, and 

then I will me Sefiora.” 


Francesca was animated and interested. She spoke with 
a return to the old cheerfulness based on a certain personal 
dignity which never left her. She belonged to that class of 
women—perhaps the highest and best—who can be cheerful, 
but are never childishly light-hearted. The frivolities of con- 
versation or of life attract them not. Even in early maiden- 
hood, when life is fullest of enjoyment, they are never car- 
ried out of themselves, 

“‘We are Spanish too,” said Nelly. ‘‘And Nelly is not 
my proper name. Most of us have names which we do not 
use. But, of course, you have heard. My true name is Pre- 
ciada—Preciada Albu.” 

“Oh! Preciada. The old man called you Preciada yes- 
terday. I thought it was a term of endearment. What a 
pretty name! The Sefiorita Preciada Albu! Why don’t you 
write up the name on your window card instead of Miss 
Bernard? Preciada! Yes, 1 know the name.” 

‘*Clara’s real name is Polisa, the Lady. That is pretty 
too. I wonder what yours is?” 

‘Plain Francesca. Nothing more.” 

Nelly shook her head doubtfully. ‘‘ They ought to have 
told you,” she said. ‘‘They’ve told you nothing. Shall I 
tell you some other names? I think no people have such 
pretty names as our people. There is Leucha, which’is Leah, 

ou know; and Reyna, the Queen. Clara tells me that you 

ave a servant named Melkah, which is the same thing. 
They turn Melkah into Amelia and say and Emily. Just 
in the same way they turn Beyt-Shevah, which the Chiris- 
tians call Batheheba, into Betsy and Bessy and Bess. But 
that is chiefly among the Poles and Germans. Then, some 
of our girls are called Estella, Oro, Perla, Luna—you couldn't 
possibly have more loving names, could you? use, you 
see, though there is no rejoicing when a girl is born among 
us, our fathers are just as fond of their girls as any other 
fathers.” 

‘It is a very pretty custom. But again, why do you call 
yourself Nelly Bernard instead of Preciada Albu?” 

‘*I don’t know why. A great many of the People trade 
and live under assumed names. I meee. because in the 
old times there was so much hatred and persecution. Father 
won't call himself on the Turf by his own name, and he 
wouldn't like me to put the true name on my door. It doesn’t 
matter, and there is something pleasant and mysterious in 
having your true name behind. It’s like being a noble lord 
in disguise, isn't it?” 

‘**Perhaps. Now the breakfast things are washed and put 
away "—they were kept in the cupboard—‘‘ what are you 
going to do next?” 

** Well, if you are to have any dinner to-day I must go and 
look after it. I thought of a beefsteak pie, if you could 
_— it. Youcould? Then I must go and make it.” 

*Oh!” The maiden of many hotels stared. ‘‘ You make 
—you really make—yourself, your own things to eat? Nell, 
I have never in my life seen anything made. May I look 
on?” 

** Never seen on made? 


Why, how in the world— 
don’t rich people have k 


tchens? Don’t you look after your 


servants?” 

*‘No. Somebody else does that. We have a house- 
keeper too. In hotels, I suppose, there is a steward or some- 
body.” 


“You never saw anything made? Did you believe ”"— 
Nelly laughed merrily—*‘ that puddings and pies grew on 
trees like fruit?” 

‘*T never thought about it. I really do begin to see that 
things must be made, else they couldn't be brought up. You 
see, Nell, I lived for seventeen years in hotels, where eertain- 
ly no one ever asks how things are made. And then we went 
into a house of our own, where a housekeeper looks after 
everything for us. It’s a kind of hotel, only that all the 
rooms are private rooms, and we invite the people to our 
—s at eight. And then, of course, there is the Magic 

nob.” 
en What is the Magic Knob? I never heard of a Magic 

nob.” 

“It was the present of a Jinn,” Francesca explained, 
os, **He gave it to me when I was a baby. He looked, 

am told, a very benevolent old Jinn when he called bearing 
his gift, but I now begin to doubt his kindness. For I think 
he meant mischief. here are such Jinns, you know. He 
brought me a Magic Knob for his gift—quite a simple white 
button of a thing—and laid it in my cradle. ‘Place this 
Knob,’ he said, ‘on the wall, wherever the child is living. 
Teach her, whenever she wants anything, to press the Knob, 
and to ask for it. She may ask for anything—horses, car- 
ri , dinner, amusements, friends, anything. All she has 
to do is to press the Knob.’ Did you ever hear of such a kind 
old Jinn? It is only for us Orientals, you know, that Jinns 
do these things. 1 suspect that it was a Jinn who taught 
"hes how to play the banjo so beautifully. The gift is, per- 

aps, better than my Knob. Well, you may be quite sure 
that they made haste to teach me the properties of the Magic 
Knob, and of course I was quick to em how to use a gift 
which provided such wonderful things. I have it still, this 
Magic Knob. But I purposely left it at home. I press it 
= my thumb, and, ecce! whatever I want comes up the 
lift.” 

‘I understand,” said Nell, “‘ you’re so rich you have only 
to ring the bell. I like this kind of talk, Francesca. I could 
never put things in that way. You ought to write a book. 
A Magic Knob!” 

‘That is the meaning of my little apologue. 
Magic Knob, and my Jinn is no use to me.” 

**Here,” said Nell, “if we want anything we have got 
to make it for ourselves. Just as I am now going to make 
the pie. And if you can’t afford to buy the materials, 
want's your master, as they say. That’s why I haven't got 
a silk frock. And now, if you like, we'll go down into the 
kitchen.” 

She led the way down the narrow stairs; Francesca fol- 
lowed, expecting a gloomy vault. She found herself in a 
sinall, well-lighted basement room. There were shelves with 
plates and dishes; bright dish covers hung on the wall; the 
place was curiously clean and bright. 

** This is my kitchen,” said Nelj. “It’s only a little one, 
but it is clean, at any rate. And now I’m going to get the 


Here is no 


ae ready.” 
“Strange!” said her visitor, ‘‘that I have never seen a 
kitchen before. I suppose big kitchens are like little ones, 
since the same things come out of them.” 
There was in the kitchen ® girl of fifteen or so, a slip of a 
rl, who evidently a the Service. Her name was 
ma; she wore a white apron like a nurse, and she had big 




















eyes. She stood staring at the young lady who had never 
seen a kitchen before. When she fully understood the 


stran of this experience, she began to laugh contin- 
uously. This did not interfere with her assistance. She 
pla on the table a basin with flour, a plate with butter, 


another plate with a pe of steak upon it; a slab of wood, 
a rolling - pin, the salt, and pepper, and other ingredients. 
Then Neil washed her hands, turned up her sleeves, and 
began, while Francesca looked on. 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘‘It really is interesting. This is how 
the pie-crust looks before it is baked; and this is the meat. 
Nelly, don’t you think we shall remember how dreadful it 
looked before it was baked? Shall we be able to eat any?” 

‘It doesn’t look half so dreadful as the meat that other 

ple eat. This is Kosher—our own meat. You won't 
find it look dreadful at all when the pie comes up. Now, 
Alma, the pepper.” 

**To think,” said Francesca, ‘‘ of one’s want of curiosity! 
I never before in all my life asked ee how things got 
made. If I wanted gfe k pentane the Magic Knob, and es 
came up the lift. It es things so real—so real”—her 
voice dropped—‘‘ just to feel that things have got to be 
made by hands. That deceitful Jinn! Everything was part 
of the machinery. Boots—I suppose they have to be cleaned. 
And toast has to be baked, and beds have to be made.” 

** Everything's got to be made,” said Nelly,‘‘and by my 
hands too, unless Alma helps.” 

‘* Nell, while I am here, will you let me do whatever you 
do in the house? May I take my share?” 

Nelly burst into loud laughing. ‘‘ Oh!” she eried, ‘‘ you 
know nothing; you think everything comes by oar or 
asking, or pressing your Magic Knob. You couldn’t, Fran 
cesca, There’s your hands to consider first of all. You’ve 
got the loveliest, whitest hands in the world.” 

= oe mind my hands. Tell me what I can do—what 
you do.” 

Nelly sat Gown, her hands and arms white with flour, 
for the pie was nearly completed. 

‘*Well, now. Let us consider. Alma does the scrubbing. 
She cleans the windows and the door-steps, and washes the 
stairs and scrubs the kitchen floor and brooms the passage. 
Alma takes the water to the rooms. Alma scours pots an 
pans. Alma cleans the knives and. boots. Alma washes 
the vegetables and peels the potatoes. Alma boils the 
kettle when there is no fire upstairs. You've no idea what 
a lot there is to do, even in a little house like this. Alma’s 
a good little maid,” Nelly added, with severity, “ though she’s 
got the bad manners to Jaugh before strangers.” Here Alma, 
who had been giggling before the visitor, was redaced to 
tears and hanging of head. ‘‘I do pretty well all the rest. 
I make the beds; I dust the parlor. Sometimes I lay the 
fires; I look after the curtains and things. I make and mend 
the linen; I buy the dinner and make the puddings; I lay 
the cloth while Alma brings up the things; I wash up the 
tea things; and I teach my pupils, and make my dresses. 


What would you like to do of all this, Francesca? What 
could you do?” 
**I believe, if you teach me, I could make my own bed. 


Everything that one makes for one’s self must feel so very 
truly real.” 

‘*It is real sure enough,” said Nelly. ‘‘ Very well, you 
shall have your own way. And now the pie may be left to 
Alma—not too fierce a fire, child—and we'll go up stairs 
again.... Did you see anything you wanted yesterday?” 

“Oh! yes. I saw your great-grandfather and his house- 
hold. And I saw outside all those people.” 

“If you want to go slumming, you can. But what good 
can you get by seeing poor miserable people?” 

‘Supposing one was so hard-hearted as not even to feel 
any py for miserable people.” 

“Why should you pity them? They have brought them- 
selves to it. If they'd work and wouldn’t drink they would 
not be there at all, I suppose.” 

“But the women, at least,” 
daughter. 

“The women are worse than the men. Don't talk to me 
about the women. They are horrible to look at. And their 
language is enough to make you sick.” 

“The children, then?” 

“ Well—perhaps—I don’t say. You may pity the children 
as much as you please. It would be best to take the children 
away from their parents as soon as they are born. There! 
Father says it’s with men as with horses—the breed is good 
or bad. Down there it's bad. Emanuel says it is the Law. 
Wickedness has got to be punished somehow or other to the 
third and fourth generation. Down there they're mostly in 
the second or the third—the worst place, you know. Take 
the children, then, and try if you can teach them to work. 
But the ladies who poke about don’t mean to take the chil- 
dren or to do anything. They just like dabbling in the 
dirt.” 

**Don’t let us dabble in dirt. Let us see the average life 
—the common life. It has been outside me all along.” 

‘If I was you I would keep it outside me,” Nelly replied, 
incredulous of the ills attendant upon riches. ‘‘ Common 
people, to begin with, must be disagreeable, because they 
are always wanting things they can’t get.” 

“Well, but, Nelly, you who know the working-girl—you 
= surrounded by working-girls—you must surely feel pity 

or her.” 

‘“* Not a bit,” said Nelly, stoutly. ‘‘ We've all got to work, 
unless we've got money. Work keeps ’em out of mischief. 
A pretty time we should have if these girls went traipsin 
up and down the road all day long with their ulsters an 
their yellow feathers!” 

** Well, but their long hours and their dreadful pay.” 

** How are you going to prevent long hours and bad pay? 
There must be long hours and pay unless you fix a 

rice for everything. What you can’t help you had better 

et alone. The best of them will get out of the hole some- 
how.” 7 

“Oh!” Francesca grew feeble. 
oppressed—” 

“Women oppressed? Not much. Not if they know it. 
If you wunt meekness, go to the men. Look here, Francesca, 
I've seen your mother’s book. Clara lent it to me. I’ve 
only read a bit—the bit I know, the bit about these parts.” 

** Well, it’s all true, isn’t it?” 

“I dare say. But you see, she’s made a great mistake.” 

“ What's that?” 

Po: She’s only left out the Man. That's all. Left out the 

‘an I” 

“The book dealt with the condition of woman, not of 
man at all.” 

‘It’s this way. She didn’t understand. The women and 
the men must be taken together, not separate. If the women 
are badly paid, so are the men. The women get the worst 


said Madame Elveda’s 


“The women are so 


of it because they are women, which is natural. But you 
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must take the man as well. It isn’t the condition of poor 
women, but of poor men and women,” 

“ Yet women work from the men.” 

“Sometimes. But their work is all part of the work that 
men do as well. You must take trade as it is, There are 
foremen in this street will tell you that wages have got to 
go lower and lower still if the work is to be on at 
all. How can you help low wages?” 

‘*I don’t know, I’m sure. I thought—” 

“Your mother doesn’t know anything about it, Francesca. 
Excuse my speaking so. But she doesn’t when she talks of 
the women as if they were separate from the men. As for 
me, I am ever so much more sorry for the men, because they 
want so many thing that we can do without.” 

“No,” said Francesca, firmly. ‘‘ Woman is the equal of 
man.” 

“Is she?” Nellie laughed derisively. ‘‘What would 
father say if I were to get up and tell him I was his equal? 
What would that old man of ours say if he were to hear such 
a thing? What would they say in synagogue if a woman 
was to get up in the gallery and tell the congregation that a 
woman is as good as a man? Francesca, you are another 
Lilith, What? You don’t even know about Lilith? I 
thought all the world knew that mong It's a children’s story 
with us. Lilith, you see, was the first woman made. She 
was made before Eve. She was given to Adam for his wife. 
But when she found that she would have to obey her hus- 
band she rebelled. She rebelled against the Law. So she 
was driven out of Paradise and became an Evil Spirit. 
Then Eve was created, and she understood that she would 
have to obey, and did obey—she and all her daughters to 
the present day. But Lilith hated her, and would have 
destroyed her if she could. And ever since she has been 
trying to destroy Eve's children as soon as they are born. 

e keep her out by a black line of charcoal drawn all round 
the room. Evil spirits cannot cross the black line. There, 
Francesca, that’s the story of Lilith. And mind you take 
warning.” 

CuapTer XXII. 
“Fie! Fie! How wayward is this foolish love!” 


Francesca finished her letter. It was to Harold. She 
had promised that the little episode already recorded should 
make no difference in her letters. But, when she read this 
letter over before consigning it to its envelope, she perceived 
that there was a difference. Something had gone out of the 
letter. Now if you dictate to a short-hand writer you will 
understand what Francesca felt. Something out of a 
letter when it passes through another hand. mething of 
yourself goes out of it. The dictated letter is an impersonal 
thing, a cold thing. She felt that her letter was cold. The 
soul of it was gone. Why could she no longer write to him 
in the old familiar way? She perceived the change, and it 
worried her. Harold would think there was something 
wrong. 

She addressed her letter, however, and put on her hat, 
proposing to take it to the post. She was so much occupied 
with her thoughts that she did not become aware, until she 
reached the last stair, that there was a‘manly voice—the 
voice of an angry man—upraised in wrath, and that it was 
accompanied by crying and sobbing. Both came from the 
parlor. The man’s voice she knew not. But the crying 
and the sobbing she coupled with the name of Nelly. 

She hesitated a moment. Then she threw open the door 
and looked in. Alas! Nelly was sitting on the sofa, her 
face in her handkerchief, crying and sobbing in a most 
lamentable manner. Before her, flourishing his arms, 
flushed,angry, accusing, stood a young ‘man. Then Fran- 
cesca remembered. This must be the young man whom 
Nelly could not marry. 

“Oh!” cried the angry young man, his voice trembling 
with passion. ‘‘ You’ve made a fool of me. I've got the 
lodgings and bought the things, and told the landlady and 
all the fellows. Everything is ready, and you go and throw 
me over at the last moment. What are you made of? What 
are you made of, I say?” 

**Oh! Anthony!” the girl cried. 
so cruel.” 

“ You're a flirt; you're a jilt; you're a false, lying, worth- 
less wretch! I ought to be glad to be rid of you. AndI 
am, too—I am. I'll go and throw myself into the river. 
My last words shall be that you done it—you—it was suicide, 


“Oh! Anthony, you are 


on account of a faithful love and a false girl. It will be on 
the bills. ‘Romantic Suicide! A False Mistress!! A Con- 
stant Lover!!! Inquest!!!! Verdict!!!!!'” His voice rose 


with gloomy satisfaction as he considered the glory of this 
end. ‘All the same, you're a jilt. You lead achap on and 
on. You tell him that you love him. You let him put up 
your name at the Registry; you let him buy the furniture, 
and then you throw him over at the last moment. Well, 
I'm going ”—but he did not move. ‘‘ You can tell the fel- 
lows to fish me out of the river Lea below the works, where 
the water's green with chemicals, and it’s certain death only 
to tumblein. I shall be dyed green. You can tell ’em where 
to look for me. A green aot tell ’em—green.” He looked 
as grim as he could manage. ‘‘ And you'll remember all 
your life what a banjo-player you've destroyed. You—with 
your religion and stuff! Ifa girl loves a chap, what does 
she-care about her religion, especially when it’s a mouldy 
old synagogue?” 

Then he perceived Francesca, and stopped short. 

“T am very sorry,” said Francesca. “I did not know, 
Nelly dear, you were in trouble.” 

Nelly looked up, applying her handkerchief to her eyes. 
**Oh! Francesca, I have been foolish. I let him come here, 
and I was afraid all along that it couldn't be. It’s too much 
to ask of any girl. But I encouraged him. What am I to 
say?” 

** Couldn't be!” echoed the young man. ‘‘ Why couldn’t 
it be, I should like to know?” He caught her roughly by 
the wrist. 

** Let me go!” cried Nelly, springing to her feet. ‘“ Fran- 
cesca, tell him I am not so heartless as he thinks. It wasa 
foolish dream. Tell him that it is impossible. Let me go, 
Anthony. Tell him he must not come here any more. I 
can’t bear it. Tell him, Francesca.” 

She tore herself from the young man’s grasp and ran out 
of the room. Had Francesca observed it, she left the door 
ajar; had any one outside, say Emanuel, observed, he would 
have seen her stop outside the door to listen, whether in hope 
or despair I know not. But she did listen. She was not 
above listening. And her listening. as you will learn, changed 
her whole life, and caused things unnumbered. For, as the 
moralist has often assured an unheeding world, we never 
know what is going to happen. 

Nelly listened; she checked her sobs; she bent forward 
and then she listened. And this is what she heard, and what 
went on which she did not see. 
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. tinued to write. 









Francesca remembered the words of Clara about Nelly’s 
love-affair; impossible love-affair she called it. This, then, 
was the lover, hearing for the first time that the thing was 
impossible. She felt pity for the unfortunate young man. 
He took his disappointment so bitterly. Unlike some youn 
men, who, when they hear that a thing is impossible, lang 
and go off with a smile on their lips, this young man stood 
trembling with emotion; a tear—ouly one—ran down his 
flushed k, his lips trembled, his head trembled, his hands 
trembled, his eyes ed with em She felt more pity 
for him because in this way of showing his anger he betrayed 
the weakness of his character. He was a good-looking young 
man, dressed in last year’s Piccadilly fashion, light bair that 
curled all over his head, and features which, had they been 
stronger, would have made him a handsome man; his figure 
was slight, but in stature he was sufficient. 

“Well,” he said, roughly, ‘‘ what's the good of your in- 
terfering? Can't Nelly manage her own affairs? You are 
one of the precious cousins, I suppose, that she is so anxious 
> to leave. A lot of good you ure to her—you and the rest 
of you.” 

A “T am not one of Nelly's cousins, but I am a friend of 
ers.” ‘ 

** Very well,then. I suppose you think it’s a fine thing to 
draw a man on and then to make a fool of him. Why, all 
the fellows know about it. A foolofme. That's what she’s 
done. She's been out with me; she’s walked with me; she’s 
been to the theatre with me; she’s been to Chigwell and to 
the Forest with me; she’s taken my presents; she’s asked me 
to tea—here; she’s introduced me to her cousin. Oh! And 
she said she loved me. She said she did. And now she 
throws me over.” 


(To uE ConTINUED.] 





AFTER a severe illness of several months, Lucy Larcom 
passed away on Monday, April 17th. The charm and grace 
of her writings have made her name a household word all 
over the Jand. Lucy Larcom was born in Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1826. For her own pleasure she began to write 
stories and poems at the early age of seven. Her father 
died when she was ten; and her mother, in order to support 
her large family, moved to Lowell, where she opened a board- 
ing-house for factory people. After a few years Lucy her- 
self went to work in the cotton-mills, and while there con- 
John G. Whittier, then the editor of a pa- 
per in Lowell, was among the first to appreciate the writings 
of the girl, and there grew up between the two New England 
poets a cordial and intimate friendship which lasted until the 
death of Mr. Whittier. Later Miss Larcom went to Illinois, 
and engaged in teaching, and also studied at the Monticello 
Female Seminary. For six years after this she taught in 
Norton, Massachusetts, until obliged to give up the occupa- 
tion for the maintenance of her health. All this time she 
wrote, and during the war published many poems that kept 
awake the lively patriotism of the East. In 1865, upon the 
beginning of Our Young Folks, Miss Larcom became the edi- 
tor, and continued to conduct it until 1874. Her collections 
of poems and stories all breathe a sweetness that is character- 
istic of the woman who wrote them. All the famous writers 
of New England have been counted as her friends, Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Celia Thaxter, and Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton among the women. The poems of Miss Larcom 
are finished and tuneful, but there is one of particular 
beauty, called ‘‘ Hannah binding Shoes,” in which the fisher- 
lover has gone away, and Hannah waits his return—but 

“Twenty winters 
Bleach and tear the ragged shore she views. 

wenty seasons ! 
Never one has brought her any news. 
Still her dim eyes silently 
hase the white sails o’er thé-sea: 
Hopeless, faithful, 

Hannah's at the window binding shoes.” 


Miss Larcom’s death was quiet and peaceful. She knew the 
end was near, but never faltered, rather greeting the Begin- 
ning of Life. 

—The reception given in honor of the Duke and Duchess 
of Veragua, their family and suite, at the Hotel Waldorf, on 
April 19th, was as brilliant an affair as the metropolis has 
lately seen. Nothing was omitted in the decorations which 
could add to their splendor and sumptuousness, and society 
turned out in large numbers and most gracious mood to 
welcome the descendants of Christopher Columbus. 

—The first woman clerk of a Senate committee is Miss 
Nellie Peffer, daughter of Senator Peffer, chairman of a com- 
mittee to examine the several branches of the civil service. 
The duties will not be heavy, as the committee meets but 
seldom. 

—Mrs. E. R. Burgess, wife of a member of the Newfound- 
land Legislature, won herself a high reputation for pluck 
and endurance this past winter by accompanying her hus- 
band from Little Bay to St. John’s, where the Legislature 
was in session, accomplishing the distance of 240 miles on 
snow-shoes. 

—The Rev. Hiram Bingham, for thirty-seven years a mis- 
sionary among the Gilbert Islands, has at length completed 
and seen printed a translation of the Bible into the language 
of the islanders. The publication of this work by the 
American Bible Society marks the end of thirty-four years 
of labor on this chosen work. Mr. Bingham, himself the son 
of a missionary, is a native of Honolulu, and is sixty-two 
years old. He is a graduate of Yale College, and was the 
first man to write the language of the Gilbert Islanders. He 
intends to begin at once the translation into that tongue of a 
Bible yung” 5 

—The late Miss M. A. Chaddock, of Dubuque, Iowa, was 
the first librarian of the Library Association in that city, and 
filled that place for ten years. During all that time she ex- 
ercised a strong and increasing influence over the youth of 
the town, gently guiding them in their choice of books, and 
getey forming among them a cultured literary taste. 

er own familiarity with the volumes in her charge rendered 
her assistance invaluable to those students who came to the 
library in search of references, and her tact and sympathy, 
as well as her intellectual force, rendered her a power in the 
town. For some years previous to her death she was con- 
fined to her house by d , but her love of. books never 
forsook her. The library, her former charge, is now kept by 
another woman, Miss Christie Wilder. 
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JAPANESE GIRL 
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WEDDING OF THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF CRAVEN. 


triple house was decorated 
with palms and potted 
plants. A bridal arch of 
white lilies adorned the 
entrance hall, Inside the 
drawing-rooms the floral 
decorations were of more 
gorgeous coloring than 
those at the church. Amer- 
ican Beauty roses were ev- 
erywhere—in great plaques 
on the sides of the walls, 
in huge vases in the draw- 
ing-room, in clusters on 
the stairway, and entwined 
about the chandeliers. 
Fans of flowers were in 
the corners of the halls, 
and the ceilings were liter- 
ally covered with blossoms. 
Yellow flowers were used 
in the billiard - room. 
Jacqueminot roses and 
palms decorated the din- 
ing-room with its buffet, 
and the tall wedding-cake 
of seven stories was orna- 
mented with natural orange 
blossoms, 

The horses drawing the 
carriages of the wedding 
party had white rosettes 
on their bridles, and the 
coachmen and grooms wore 
huge boutonniéres of white 
flowers. 


Two Types of Eastern 
Beauty. 

EAUTY is in the eye of 

the beholder, we are 
told. But that a consider- 
able portion of it may also 
be innate in the eye of the 
one beheld few will deny, 
and the fact seems to have 
been appreciated by the 
artist who photographed 
these representative char- 
acters, young and bright- 
eyed and fair of their 
kind. The Japanese girl 
depicted, to those who have 
visited Japan, will recall 
to mind the good-natured, 
laughter -loving, polite lit- 
tle natives of the Mikado’s 
country. Always ina good 
humor, always lively and 
ready for a joke, the Japa- 
nese girl seems to ingrati- 
ate herself with every one 
alike—old and young. The 
Burmese girl, with a blos- 
som in her hair, is a native 
of Upper Burmah, and is 
of a type familiar in Man- 
dalay. 
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PARIS HATS. 


See illustrations on front page. 
A GRACEFUL hat by Madame Carlier, Avenue de 





LA l’Opéra, is of golden-brown straw. A bunch of flowers 
trimming the right side is composed of a large tea-rose with 
rose-buds and smaller pink blossoms. Maroon velvet loops 


form a chou at the back. Ecru lace is gathered around the 
crown, falling to the edge of the brim, and also forms loops 
and an erect pleating on the left side, held by a bias band of 
the maroon velvet. 

The pretty corsage of which only the top is seen is of 
yellow accordion-pleated silk, with full pleated sleeves of the 
same, and a band of mauve velvet ribbon at the top of the 
collar. To complete this waist from the Maison Bresson 
Charvet is a jacket of marine-blue cheviot, with revers of 
yellow leather embroidered with black silk, opening in front 
next bands of mauve velvet, and leaving the pleated front 
uncovered. 

A second hat is of cream-colored straw with figures in 
white. The brim, lifted in front, becomes close on the sides 
and wider below. Three large black plumes are placed on 
the front of the brim, the longest falling on the back. A 
bow of light beige ribbon is set on the left side, from whence 
a twist of ribbon passes under the plumes. Inside the front 
of the brim is a second bow of beige ribbon which rests on 
the hair. 

With this hat is worn a cape made of a deep flounce of 
biack lace gathered to a yoke of light green velvet. The 
collar is formed of loops of satin-striped black ribbon, and 
is headed by a lace ruche. Bows of this ribbon on the 


shoulders and in the back appear to hold flatly a band of 
ribbon which heads the lace flounce. This graceful cape 
falls just to the waist-line, and is from a model furnished 


by Mile. Blanche, Avenue de I’Opéra. 


SPOTTED WOOL GOWN. 
See illustration on page 887. 


Se model is of tan and old-rose spotted changeable wool, 

with chestnut velvet. The bodice has draped fronts 
crossed and fastened with a velvet rosette, opening with 
draped revers on a velvet plastron, and with velvet epaulettes 
drooping over the puffs of the sleeves. Narrow double folds 
of the material border the skirt. 


A GOOD COMPLEXION. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


Sly ~ face is usually the part of their person women most 

desire to make attractive. There are exceptions to this 
order who declare that the face is unimportant if the figure 
is good, but as a rule the woman who has a pretty face feels 
that the gods have not dealt ungenerotsly with her. 

Without a good complexion all other beauties fail to show 
to advantage. A pair of magnificent eyes are never at their 
best set in a sallow, unhealthy-looking face, and perfectly 
moulded features if covered with a greasy, blotched, color- 
less skin, do not show for half their value. 

On the other hand, a clear, pure complexion will to a great 
extent atone for irregular features. In consideration of this 
it is a great comfort to reflect how often it lies within a wo- 
man’s power to materially benefit even a poor complexion. 

As a matter of course, the bathing that invigorates the 
whole body cannot fail to produce a salutary effect upon the 
face. But more than this may be done. 

It has passed into a proverb, in speaking of a slatternly or 
careless woman, to say, ‘‘ She does not know enough to wash 
her face.” 

How many neat women know how to wash their faces in 
the right way? 

It is one of those processes commonly supposed to come, 
as Dogberry said of reading and writing, by nature. A wo- 
man washes her face in hot or cold water, as the fanc 
strikes her, with the hands or with a cloth or sponge, with 
soap or without, when she is going out in the wind, or when 
she comes in out of the sun. She dries it gently with a soft 
towel or polishes it off with a rough one, according to her 
fancy. 

She never stops to think of the harm she may be doing 
her complexion by this reckless treatment. There may be 
some skins that will stand such rough handling and show no 
ill effects. There are very few that would not be benefited 
by tenderer care. 

The woman who has due regard for her complexion will 
not wash her face just before going out or just after coming 
in. The temptation is great to dash water over the face when 
one is heated by exercise in the open air, but the temporary 
relief will be forgotten in the dry burning sensation that 
will speedily follow. If the face must be cleansed at such a 
time, it should be carefully wiped with a soft cloth, and 
perhaps powdered lightly. 

On the same principle, the woman who has become over- 
heated in house-work or by other in-door exercise will be wise 
if she delays washing ber face until the skin has regained its 
normal temperature. 

Some complexion specialists go even farther than this, and 
say the face should never be washed, At least one woman 
in New York affirms that she has not washed her face in 
seven years. She has a beautiful skin, and when compli- 
mented upon it, she says: ‘‘ Ab, you should have seen my 
grandmother's skin. When she was seventy, it was like a rose 
leaf, and she had not washed her face for twenty-six years.” 

Similar stories are told of Madame Patti and other persons 
of remarkably fine complexions, but the truth of these is not 
vouched for by reliable authorities. 

On the other hand there is a woman living in New York 
who makes a practice of washing her face every night with 
soap and hot water. She is over fifty years old, her skin is 
satin smooth, and the coloring as delicate as that of a young 
girl. A friend of hers, who is of about the same age, an 
has a complexion rivalling the other's, puts only clear pure 
water on her face, and has not touched it with soap in fully 
twenty years. 

The weight of evidence is with the people who use soap, 
but all agree in saying that only the finest, purest soap must 
be employed, and that every particle of it must be rinsed off. 
Authorities on the matter assert that the face should not be 
washed oftener than once a day, and that the water should 
never be dashed over it, as is the delightful if reprehensible 
practice of most men and some women. Very little water 
should be used, and it should be applied with a soft cloth, a 
fine ‘* baby ” sponge, or one of the high-priced facial spon 

Hot water is said to have a tendency to produce wrinkles, 
but this statement is open to doubt. Hot or warm water 
cleanses the face more effectually than the cold, and a spong- 
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ing off with cool water immediately afterwards will probably 
obviate -~ possible evil effect. 

If there is any predilection towards eruptions on the skin, 
warm water is to be recommended. In winter cold water is 
sometimes preferable to hot, as the latter, by 1 
face tender, renders it more liable to become chapped. When 
cold water is used it should be soft, and hard water should 
have added to it a little borax or a very few drops of diluted 
ammonia. Nothing is better for washing the face than rain- 
water, and there is a superstition that that which falls in 
May or June is especially beneficial to the complexion. 

After the face has been washed it should -be dried gently 
and very thoroughly. A soft towel is better for this pur 
than a rough one. a Key ple a fine huc 
preferred to damask, ther will serve the purpose. 





Une Jeune Fitte.—The article on the care of the finger- peared 
in Bazar No. 7 of Vol. XXIIL Ae: 
“ D."—Alter your skirt by instructions given “50” in last week's num- 
ber. Do not change the blazer. Wear with silk and cotton cheviot shirt 
waists, or else add full silk sleeves and a pleated collarette of silk to the 
plain waist you now have. 
“ 464.""—Shirt waists with bias pointed yoke in back and starched col- 
lar and cuffs are again made by tailors. For wash skirts for girls in 
mourning get white duck, or else white cotton cheviot striped 
Make with four breadths, the back breadth st: 
Make the black crépon and veiling dresses like co! 
scribed in recent numbers of the 


A Sunsoutmer —Use thin crinoline muslin interlining ten to twenty 
inches deep in skirts of light fabrics, or else put it in the foundation 
skirt of walking dresses. Mutton-leg sleeves are suitable for the dresses 
of elderly ladies. Fileshy ladies wear coat waists and gored skirts, or 
those slightly dra: on the hips made of dark goods in solid colors, or 
else in narrow stripes. Revers that are not too broad at top and length- 
wise trimmings are becoming to them. 

[. E. L.—Some ladies wear the same mourning for their husband's re- 
Jations that they would for their own; others wear black without crape 
from six to twelve months. Trim the gray crépon with either black or 
lavender gros grain ribbon in flat bands or roaches. 

Exoer.sion.—Bazar No. 2 of Vol. XXIV. has full descriptions of Greek 
costumes suitable for your class. It will be sent you from this office on 
receipt of 10 cents. 

Nevapa.—The eu ition met marriage in May goes back to an- 
cient Rome, where it was co: unlucky to marry in May because 
in that month occurred the festivais for the sonls of the departed. If the 
wedding is prolonged through the ing, the groom can wear an 
evening suit at the bour you mention. 

G. L.—Have a blazer twenty-eight inches long, with revers and a flaring 
cape collar of your diagonal wool, also a gored skirt that escapes the 
ground. Do not get plaid silk for a shirt waist to wear with it Have 
the newer stri ta or wi silks, or dotted ombré surahs, and 
make very simply with a shirred yoke, turned-over collar, wide girdle of 
folds, and mutton-leg sleeves. 

A. B. C.—As your black and white striped silk is for a blonde, trim it 
with pale blue satin ribbon put on as a ruche four inches wide at the knee 
and at the foot of a bell skirt. Make a surplice waist with blue satin rib- 
bon belt, and fill in the neck with gathered biue silk muslin below a puffed 
collar band of the same. Have w sleeves, with ribbon band and bow 
as a finish. If you prefer, you can use biack ribbon instead and black 
chiffon. Do not stiffen the skirt. 

H. W. R—Any of the designs for graduates’ dresses 
No, 15 will 





given in Bazar 
serve as a model for the — India silk you are making for 
wit 


green 

surah ; then have a full waist belted with eatin ribbon, and a fichu of black 
Bourdon lace. A lees pronounced style than that you suggest will be safest 
for your daughter's dress pod jee crépe de Chine. Have a surplice waist, 
or one with square neck bertha of lace, with a skirt of nearly straight 
breadtbs hanging from beneath a wide girdle of satin folds. | ont the 
open space at the neck with accordion-pleated silk muslin. Get cré 
for “ dressy wear for summer and fall,” and make by hints given in New 
York Fashions of recent numbers of the Bazar. 

“ June.”—Get sixteen yards of satin for your wedding gown. Make 
with the Yr - gathered waist with wide girdle folds, and V 
neck with a u of lace and elbow sleeves of a single puff meeting long 
Suéde gloves. Make the skirt with closely gored front and side breadth 
the roand train two yards long of three breadths narrowed at top and 
trim about the knees with a wide rache of doubled satin. Appliqué lace 
— for the fichn. tor girls 

wa.—Read suggestions for girls’ dresses in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 14. 

Prercexxy.—Get black satin surah for a fitted princesse lining to be 
worn under an Empire gown of flowing breadths of material like sample. 

L. E N.—For your striped flannel boating dress make a blouse waist 
with large leg-o'-mutton sleeves, and a short skirt of four broad 
Cut the top of the waist in a deep curve below the throat, and add a broad 
cape collar of bine flannel or cloth the shade of that in the stripe. Fill 
b collar band of three or four 


Rosamonp.—Stiffen sleeves with coarse book-muslin. Use crinoline 
lawn to make skirts stand out. 

Lena.—See directions above to “ L. E. N.,” as this dress is suitable for 
street wear also. Get pink China silk, or the washing silk of pink and 


white for a summer frock. 
X. Y. &—The biue lawn dress with cream-colored guipure lace trim- 


velvet belt, and a sailor hat, isin excellent taste. Biack silk 
ts are worn with dresses of vari 


eat 
tan wool crépon for yourself, and make with a belted waist and large 
revers, the skirt finished with a Spanish flounce trimmed with rows of 
black satin ribbon. 


ped with a skirt 

and Spanish flounce on a foundation skirt of the Have a 
nas eee waist with Ider frilis of Bourdon lace, the bigh collar 
of black satin ribbon, each fastened in the back under a rosette. 

thered an 


cat, oe Ene mathe & Se See Gates 00 Cho lanes with 0 ish nee be- 
low, lining the top with taffeta silk, and heading the flounce with a ruc 
or raffles of eatin ribbon of the color most in the chaili. 


Entp.—Inguire of your druggist or physician in regard to the prepara- 


8. C. 8.—Wine stains are difficult to manage, and as your silk is of so 
would better intrust it to a prof cleaner. 
Nursery is a «mall volame which 
treats of the care of infants, their food, dress, little ailments, etc. It is 
by and will be sent by mail, post-paid, 


UNTY. those of the bride or 
leaving them to be added as the recipients choose later. 


The light long 
coat is not suitable for It should be a black ~coat. 
F. P.—Your the écru afghan are excellent. Edge it 


t that ina 
A Scnsoniser — adopted here by horsewomen. 
We have not given illustrations of it. We cannot publish addresses in this 


mn. 
M. L. P.—Make rt black grenadine with a Spanish flounce trimmed 
with rows of satin ribbon. Have a surplice waist with a plastron of écru 
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read your Bazar me gey fy 
summer 


will see that skirts 
dresses may H 


ing dress of a girl of seventeen will 
of igns for graduates’ dresses illustrated 

G. 8. Bazar containing a fall description of an infant's ward- 
robe will be sent you from this office on receipt of ten cents. 

A Constant Keapver.—Try lemon juice fied at night for removing 
freckles. Massage may do something to making your neck plump. 

Ar.een.—Cut off the skirt part of your blouse, and use it for 
a.circulas Soweee on your ehirt, nating K with grem snd plat ribbons 
a circu on your t g it with green a r 
OW de bake « si skirt of cash nal 

-I— a m™m our gray mere, and wear 
ts with a peak os poliow aie dant ween ou can easily match it if you 
have not er for a skirt. 

M. C, H.— one of the black lawn dresses with a box-pleated coat 
back, the front in jacket shape with a ed vest underneath, held by 
a belt and collar of gros gral ribbon. For the other have a belted waist 
with plain round back, front gathered at the belt, and trimmed with 


each dress, as they 


t, and 
gingiam ae violet 
white em collar, 

R. 8. V. P.— a separate foundation skirt of the satiu, and put the 
grevadine on in doable or triple skirts, each edged with biack satin ribbon 
an inch wide. Use the Chantilly lace for a skirt and sleeves over the 
blue silk, and have the waist, whether half-low or high, of blue cli _~" 
Sepeten-greates, and trimmed with jet galloon around the neck a: 

t 

F. M.—The flowing hair is not objectionable. Hoop-skirts are not vorn 

here. The Josephine wrap is sui if becoming. It is not bad style to 





omit a wrap on warm da: Hair-cioth should be used as an interlining 
covered with silk or cambric. suggestions for making dress skirts 
in recent numbers of Lazar. 

‘ive A) Wheeler, which appeared in 


» ban 

"8 , is now issued complete, and 
H & rs on receipt of five cents, the vol- 
whieh it was published being out of stock. 


ore. — Decorat 
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THE SITTING HEN. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


i. l eet as a sitting hen” is a Virginian proverb that 
should be borne in mind while choosing feathered 
brooders. Not every Partlet who intimates her desire to be 
entrusted with the high mission of warming into animated 
uff-balls ai odd number of selected eggs is fit for the office. 
There are mothers and mothers among the feathered sea 
as among human. The Black Spanish or White Leghorn 
who rushes wildly from her covert at feeding-time, wings 
extended, feathers on end, and temper on edge, clucking 
vehemently her claims to promotion to the throne-room, 
invites suspicion. She is probably entitled to as much— 
and as little—credence as the woman who writes pathetic 
verses and ez cathedra homilies for mothers’ magazines, and 
boxes her babies’ ears for interrupting her in the middle of 
a paragraph, or who leaves her young family in the care of 
hirelings while she attends meetings of a society for the 
establishment of free kindergartens in the slummiest quarters 
of the city. Nor are the finest modern breeds (of chickens) 
reputed to furnish the most faithful mothers. 
© one variety can be recommended as uniformly exem- 
plary in this particular. Some hens are too indolent, some 


too greedy, others too volatile to endure the three weeks’ trial 
of and spirit involved in the performance of maternal 
duty. I have found capital brooders among superb Wyan- 


dottes, who looked as if they might have + blood in their 
combs, and even better among my favorite Plymouth Rocks, 
but none superior to certain barn-yard fowls of no icular 
igree, ashen-gray and sober brown in color rgeotse 
_in every line and tint. I recognize them at sight—these 
born home-makers—plump of bosom and sedate in eye and 
it, with broad down-lined wings, and a general “ stay-at- 
ome-and-mind-my-own- business ” air that serves them bet- 
ter than a certificate from ‘“ one of our best families.” * When 
such a one clucks in mellow deliberateness of ber ee 
ness to play her part in the station in which she was hatched, 
look up for her a sitting of perfect ls. She will bea 
loyal foster-mother for chicks of the finest strain. 

n selecting eggs for hatching take none but such as are 
fresh and without flaw, and be on the lookout from the 
time the first cluck produces a sensation in laying circles. 
There will soon come a morning when the ashen-gray or 
brunette Biddy will refuse to leave her nest except upon 
compulsion. If driven off, she protests, more in sorrow 
than in anger, and watches her opportunity to sneak back 
to the straw. Give her twenty-four hours’ grace in which 
to change her mind—a novitiate before she is formally com- 
mitted to the cell where repentance will work disaster. 

The hatching-room should be whitewashed late in March 
or early in April. Mix a little carbolic acid with the lime, 
and the same in the boiling water with which the nest-boxes 
are scoured inside and out. These should be set upon a 
ledge or upon cleats at least eighteen inches from the floor, 
to prevent the rising damps from moulding the hay, and to 
leave a free current of air under the boxes. Line them with 
soft sweet hay, leaving a wide shallow hollow in the centre. 
Be sure that the boxes are of generous dimensions. An 
otherwise sensible country carpenter fitted up my hatching- 
room one year with neat substantial drawers in which I de- 
scried no flaw until after three hens had broken half the eggs 
put under them. Watching the fourth narrowly, I observed 
that she moved with difficulty, and scolded in vixenish dis- 
quiet while she stirred and bustled, and the truth dawned 


upon me. The ive mothers were portly Wyandottes 
and Plymouth , and the worthy joiner—who “‘ had 
had quite some luck with fowls himself, specially bantams” 


—snebhaian the s) for such chickens as he knew best, 
had exercised the ps ga of private judgment so dear to the 
rustic mechanic, made every box two inches smaller 
each way than I had ordered. After more roomy quarters 
were piesa for the unfortunates, not another egg came 


to ; 
irteen is esteemed a lucky number for a “setting” of 
brooder be of fair size 


eggs, but if your she can cover fif- 























teen. Tradition and custom agree with Rory O’More that 
**there’s luck in odd numbers.” Hen-wives white and col- 
ored assure us that an even number will never hatch. A 
more reasonable dogma is that it is lucky to borrow, beg, or 
even steal eggs rather than to set those laid by your own 
fowls. The disadvantages of breeding in and in are too 
well known to the stock-raiser of average intelligence, and 
too rally avoided in the efforts to improve races of all 
kinds—if we except the human—to need recapitulation here. 
It is prudent to make a radical change in your pouliry-yard 
about every third year, if you would have vigorous and 
well-grown chickens. bey 2 eggs with your neighbors 
of like tastes with yourself, and now and then try a setting 
procured in the city from a responsible ltry-fancier, 

ked in jeweller’s cotton, and brought out in John’s august 
sand. Warn him against needless jostle and jar, and should 
he get home too late to ‘‘place” the eggs that evening, do 
not fall into the blunder committed by a woman who should 
have known better, and put them into the refrigerator over- 
night. Intense cold or heat sterilizes the embryo, floating 
like a bit of clouded jelly in the albumen. 

Set large fair eggs, rejecting those that are disproportion- 
ately long and narrow. A veteran chicken-raiser tells me 
that the incipient chickens cannot turn themselves in such 
strait quarters, and die, or become dwarfed and weak. How- 
ever this may be, the rule holds good that perfection can- 
not grow out of deformity. .Acting upon a ee. 
do not set small 6 if you want fine chicks. Throw out 
the glossy-shelled if, by accident, one has found its way into 
the store set aside for setting. A rough-cast shell is one of 
the surest indices of freshness, as the action of the air, with- 
in two or three days after the egg is laid, partially disinteg- 
rates the lime. andle the ovates as little as possible, and 
deposit them gently in the soft bed prepared for them. 

he hatching-room must be a place apart from the haunts 
of busy fowl-life. Envious hens and inquisitive cocks have 
a perverse desire to pry into the mysteries of the incubation 
chamber. If suffered to go in and out of it at will, they are 
almost certain to break up the nests. Once a day visit pa- 
tient and expectant Partlet, bearing gifts of corn and fresh 
water, with now and then a little corn-meal mush or a hand- 
ful of green food. Whatever her record, keep a sharp eye 
upon her for two or three days after she is set. The most 
decorous biddies have been known to reverse their purpose 
of abstaining from gossip and flirtation for twenty-one 
uneventful days, aor turned their backs upon eggs just 
quickened. If disposed to tattle, they sometimes spread the 
heresy. 

One speckled matron with unimpeachable credentials de- 
moralized a community of eight fellow-sitters, and put to 
naught the precedents of my hatching-room last summer, 
and this after eight days in retreat. ot one of the seven 
proselytes was upon her proper nest one woful ape 
One was within three days of hatching, two others would 
have ‘‘come off” the next week, and up to date I had had 
no fault to find with any of them. There had been a general 
exchange of places during the night, and a dozen eggs were 
broken in the uprising. The ringleader’s own eggs were 
stone-cold, and she was making the circuit of the room, 
using as stepping-stones the backs of her irate comrades, 
and chattering shrilly what I construed as a philippic against 
the limitations of sex. 

A desperate but usually effective measure in teaching a 
recusant what is expected of her is to catch her, should she 
desert her nest at your entrance, or evince other seditious 
proclivities, return her to her place, and keep her there by 
laying a board with a weight upon it over the top of the box, 
leaving a wide crack for ventilation. Keep her thus confined 
for two days. Her meek submissiveness when the board is 
removed will let you into the true inwardness of the term 
** chicken-heartedness.” 

Once in a good many whiles you are confronted by a hen 
who, Saturn-like, devours her eggs instead of allowing them 
to develop chickenward. There is but one cure for this 
form of depravity, but that has the merit of thoroughness. 
Put her into a coop, fatten her well, and then wring her 
neck. 

The treatment of ‘‘ Chicken Little” will be considered in 
a third paper. 


THE COMPANY'S HUSBANDS. 


A Bketch of the Barly Beason. 
BY ROSEMARY BAUM. 





CHARACTERS 
Mas. Bon Fornxet, a siz months’ bride with the instinet of “ a true house- 


Mes. Tox Dat, a three months’ bride with a weakness—a perceptible weak- 
ness—for “ concrete specimens.”’ 

Muss Josernuve Dave, the chaperon, on the lookout for impostors. 

Two Mysterious Females. 


Time.—A May morning. Pisce —'Sconset Beach. 


Sornr.—The dining-room of a summer cottage. Door, C. background, 
with windows R. and L. Table up R. C., set for three; cups, 
ete., loaf af bread, butter, large knife. Chairs around table, ra 
nst walls, those not in use being piled with bags, boxes, , ete, 


: se , 
barrel. Roll of rugs and carpeting between door and 
background. Thermometer be- 


, lace-trimmed apron, 
, knee pene er Pee te = 5 4 
py ty — anda 
brick opening packing-case; she wears a travelling dress, large 
gingham apron, a silk scar} tied over her cara, and @ shawl, the ends of 
which cross in front and are knotted behind. 


Mrs. Bob Forrest, attired in a trained agen Te 
cap, and seal-skin 
: Mies Josephine 


Mrs. Bob. I am positive, Jo, that I packed the sugar in the 
trunk with the coffee and the bread; but as it seems not to 
be there, I must have tucked it in on top of that box. The 
true housekeeper’s instinct is always to pack the things she 
is going to want right where she can lay her hands on them. 

Rises and comes down F., shivering, hands wrapped in a . 

Miss Dale ( pounding with brick on end of poker). And if there's 
one place above another that’s easy to get at on a freezing 
cold morning before breakfast, it’s a dry-goods box that’s 
nailed up tighter than a brother. (Rips off one board, and 
commences work on another.) It was the true housekeeper’s 
instinct which made you so careful to pack our only ham- 
mer and chisel inside the box, I suppose. 

[ Rips off another board, the last on the box. 

Mrs. Bob. Jo, I have an idea! 

Miss Dale (turning over contents of box). A valuable discov- 
ery, but I should prefer the sugar. 

Mrs. Bob. It isn’t in the box! 

[ Goes to barrel, L. F., and opens travelling-bag, 
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Miss Dale (after a moment's silence, during which she gazes ex- 
pressively at Mrs. Boh’s back), Look here, Edith, one thing is 
certain: I will not open that barrel before breakfast. 

Mrs, Bob (triumphantly, 7 ew See re! 
I told you I ety Pace mem Seedy fi wtp 

on , sugar in cups on t up R. 

Miss Dale (turning to dry peg te which she produces 

‘our palm-leaf fans). H’m! begius to look like comfort. 
f only we might come across the ice-cream freezer, life 
would be really worth while living. [ Fans herself. 

Mrs. Bob (cutting bread). The ice-cream freezer? Oh, I see; 
1 fis Dal dropping fans, and pull of 

iss Dale ing fans, ling a piece o ito-netting 

JSrom box). Joking? My dear, I ask you candidly and im- 
partially, when thermometer stands at— Where does it 
stand now, by-the-way? , 

Mrs. Bob (examining thermometer). It is just fifty. 

Miss Dale, Thanks. When the thermometer stands at 
fifty by one’s own fireside, could anything be more con- 
ducive to comfort than four palm-leaf fans and a mosquito- 
net? 

[Wraps herself in netting ; jumps up to sit on edge of box, 
facing “P stage. 

Mrs. Bob (looking into coffee-pot on stove). Yes; breakfast. 

Miss Dale, The idea appeals to my inner consciousness. 
Where's Dolly? 

Mrs. Bob, deve over to Eliakim Brown's to get the milk. 

Looks out at window, L, B. 

Miss Dale. What, Dolly, our dainty little wax Dolly, car- 

rying milk? That caps the climax. What would Tom say? 
[Lies back in packing-case and laughs. 

Mrs. Bob. I don’t see why she shouldn’t. We agreed that 
this was to be a stock company; and since both our servants 
refused at the last moment to come down with us, just be- 
cause the weather turned a trifle cool, Dolly is willing to do 
her share of the work. She felt as I did, that it would 
never do for us to be at home when Bob and Tom returned 
from their business trip; they were so sure we hadn't the 
moral courage to come down and open the house without 
them. And now we've done it. 

Miss Dale. We have, my dear, we certainly have done it. 

[Sits upright. 

Mrs, Bob. Here comes Dolly now, looking as pink and as 
pretty as a Dresden china shepherdess. [ door, C. 
Enter Mrs. Tom Dale. She wears a long coat and a yachting- 

cap. In one hand she carries a can of milk, in the other a 

handkerchief with the four corners knotted together. 

Mrs. Tom (breathlessly, giving milk-can to Mrs. Bob). Oh, 
girls, guess what! I’ve caught my very first specimen. 

[Comes down C., eagerly unknotting handkerchief. 

Mrs, Bob (pouring milk into cups on table). Really? 

Miss Dale (sliding down from packing-case and dropping mosqui- 
to-netting). What is he? 

Mrs. Tom (still tugging at knot). I don’t know; I think he be- 
longs to the genus Scarabeeus. Tom is always saying that the 
study of bugs in the abstract and the pursuit of them in the 
concrete are very different things; but now I've caught a 
real, live, concrete specimen, and I’m not a bit afraid of him. 
(Opens handkerchief. All three ine it, each holding a corner.) 
Isn’t he cunning? 

Miss Dale. My dear, that is a fine specimen of sheep-tick, 
one of the most flourishing products of Nantucket Island. 
He is first cousin to the -bug, or wood-tick— 

Mrs. Bob (turning away). There, Jo, that’s enough. 

Mrs. Tom (disappointed). Then he’s not a specimen at all; 
he’s nothing but a common bug. 

Miss Dale. 1 wonder how many dozens of him there are on 
your skirts at this present moment? (Mrs. Tom jumps up and 
down, shaking skirts.) But drop him in the stove, and let's 
have breakfast. I’m half starved. 

[Sits at table facing audience, and spreads bread-and-butter. 
Mrs. Bob brings a Srom stove and sits L. of table, 
pouring coffee. Mrs. Tom shakes handkerchief over stove, 
then perches herself on barrel, pulling off her gloves. 

Mrs. Tom ( plaintively). And I’m half frozen; it’s dreadfully 
cold, and the wind almost took me off my feet. 

Mrs. Bob. A tropical atmosphere at the sea-side on the 
1st of May is not to be expected. I knew it would be cold; 
Bob said so. 

[Miss Dale carries a cup of coffee and a plate of bread-and- 
butter to Mrs. Tom, ¢ returns to table ; business of 
breakfasting while they converse. 

Mrs. Tom. Tom said so too. Wouldn't they “crow” if 
they could see us now! 

rs, Bob. Men have such a disagreeable habit of saying 

**T told you so.” 

Miss . And they have such a peculiar sense of humor. 
Some things about our present situation might strike them 
as amy bg 

Mrs. Bob, 1 don’t see why. 

Miss Dale. Of course you don’t; you are a woman. For 
us the situation is suggestive of ‘‘ heavy pathos,” low lights, 
soft music. (Speaks with a mock-tragic inflection.) Here we 
are, a stock company, consisting of two brides, respectively 
of three and six Months’ standing, chaperoned by a spinster 
of azure-tinted hose. Impelled by an ambition to prove 
ourselves intelligent and responsible members of society, 
we have renounced the endearments of our two fond hus- 
bands—the possessions of a stock company are always spoken 
of as mutual—and have fled to this peaceful village, here to 
lead for one month an independent existence—I with my 
pen, Dolly with her concrete specimens, Edith with her 
cook-book. And what do we find? 

Mrs. Tom (mournfully). Sheep-ticks. 

Mrs. Bob (gloomily). A topsy-turvy house, and no servants 
to put it in order. 

iss Dale (sardonically). Four palm-leaf fans and a large 

mosquito-net. 

Mrs. Bob. Nothing to eat but what we brought with us. 

Mrs. Tom. The wind blowing straight off Greenland’s icy 
mountains, and no coal to light any fires. 

Miss Dale. Even the oil which feeds that lar; 
ful blaze in the—er—ahem! (coughs apologetically)—well, the 
stove, was left over from last year. And yet I dare say Bob 
and Tom would consider our condition amusing—yes, even 
laughable. 

rs. Bob. I cannot imagine why the coal and the Ties 

are not here. Everything was ordered sent from Nantucket 
yo (Pauses and sets cup down suddenly.) Girls, what is the 
ate 

Mrs. Tom. The 8d of May. 

Mrs, Bob (covering her face with her hands). Then I’ve gone 
7, ~~ it. 

rs, Tom 

= Dele (together). What? 


Mrs, Bob | up). I've ordered every single thing for 
the wrong day 





and cheer- 
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Mrs. Tom (laughing). Oh, Edith! 

Miss Dale ing). The true housekeeper’s instinct. 

Mrs. Bob (solemnly). Girls, laugh all you want, and tease 
me all you want to, but don’t, whatever happens, don’t tell 


Miss Dale. Tell Bob? My dear girl, we are trying to prove 
ourselves intelligent beings; can we afford to give ourselves 
awi‘ly at the outset? No one outside the company shall know 
of this day’s experiences. Swear it! 

Springs to her feet, raising coffee-cup above her head. 

(raising cups). We swear! [All drink together. 


swinging heels against barrel). When I write Tom, 
I shall take especial pains to mention our balmy spring 
breezes. Jumps down from barrel ; sets cup on table, 
Mrs. Bob (rising). Bob shall hear how homelike and com- 
toffee Dal (breathi fingers, and danci j L. C. 

iss ? on 8, ing a jig step, L. C., as 
if to warm her feet). We’ l all mention the pure delight of sit- 
ting out-doors in the sunshine, writing stories that smell of 
salt air and spring flowers. 

Mrs. Tom ( ing, R. C.), Catching all sorts of fascinating 
specimens ; though I wouldn't mind having Tom here to 
stick “— through them when they wriggled. 

Mrs. (dancing, U., linking one arm in Mrs. Tom’s, the other 
in Miss Dale’s). Studying the cook-book, and learning to 
make—m-m-m!—such good things to eat. 

They dance faster and faster. 


Miss Dale, That's right, girls. Be hilarious. Under no 
circumstances must we forget to be hilarious. This is a 
very festive occasion—the opening of the season. Hurrah! 


They break ranks breathlessly. 

Mrs. Tom, Come, let’s settle the house. What do people 
generally do first? 

Mrs. (in a matronly tone). Unpack, of course, and get 
everything scattered around. Then you pick things up 
and put them away. 

Goes to packing-case, R. F., and pulls out several small rolls 
of cloth, which she drops on the floor. 

Miss Dale (going to table). Again we are dazzled by the in- 
stinct of a true housekeeper. The first thing, my dears, is 
to bangs -— dishes. 

rs, ° * 

Mrs. Tom ¢ (disappointed). Oh no! 

Mrs. Tom. Dish-washing is no fun. 

Mrs, Bob (triumphantly). Besides, there isn’t any hot water. 

[Miss Dale fills kettle from pail, and sets it on stove. Mrs. 
Bob and Mrs. Tom ‘pull more rolls of cloth from box, R. F. 

Mrs. Tom. What are all these? 

Mrs. Bob, Pieces, dear. 

Mrs. Tom. What are they good for? 

Mrs. Bob, Oh, nothing. But a true housekeeper always 
saves her pieces. 

Afiss Dale. Those are souvenirs for future generations, 
Dolly. Problem: Edith has been married six months; at 
the present rate of accumulation, in how many pieces will 
she be handed down to posterity, if she lives. to be an old 


= 
rs. Bob (holding up a gay-colored bathing-suit), Hurrah, 
girls! Here’s my bathing-suit. 

Miss Dale (examining thermometer). A truly exhilarating 
discovery with the thermometer at fifty-two. 

[Zeit L., carrying bread, butter, and milk. Mrs. Bob and 
Mrs. Tom continue to produce articles from depths of box, 
commenting on them, and dropping them on the floor. 

Mrs. Tom. The hammock! I begin to feel real summer- 
cottagy. 

Mrs. Bob, My \ife-preserver; I am determined to learn to 
swim this summer. 

Mrs. Tom. The tennis net and rackets, 

Mrs. Bob. The books. (Hach pulls out and its on floor 
an armful of paper-covered books.) A lot of French novels in 
the original to improve our minds, and the latest stories by 
Crawford, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and those people, for friv- 
olous days. And here is the cook-book. (Lifts out a large 
volume, which she carries carefully to table up It.) The rest are 
sash-curtains and cushions. 

Mrs, Tom (pulling out bundle of sash-curtains), But the box 
is only half empty. 

Mrs, Bob. Yes, one needs a 
furnish a summer cottage. (Both begin to pull out cushions, 
dropping them on floor around box.) Piazza cushions, ham- 
mock cushions, beach cushions, locker cushions, and win- 
dow-seat-cushions, besides one’s regular sofa cushions, chair 
cushions, and foot cushions, 

Mrs, Tom, Not to mention one’s pin-cushions! 

Mrs. Bob, There! we can’t reach any more. 

[Both lean over edge of box, trying to reach down in. 
Enter Miss Dale, L. 

Miss Dale, For mercy’s sake! Is this what you call settling 
the house? 

Mrs, Bob (complacently), We've made quite a nice beginning. 

Miss Dale (throwing back cushion which Mrs. Tom has thrown 
at her). Well, before you settle things any worse come out 
and hold the pail while I pump some water. 

Picks up pail from beside stove. 

Mrs. Bob (shivering and turning up cape collar). Such are the 
delights of opening the season at a gay watering-place—the 
gay er being, in this case, the pump. 

[ Ties ha ief over head, picks up train of gown, and fol- 
lows Miss Dale out C. 

Mrs. Tom pe an ineffectual attempt to jump up and reach 
over into box). I shall be in head-first if I try that very often; 
but how on earth to reach those cushions in any other way— 
Lhave it! ['llclimbin. (Fetches chair from R. of table, 8 
it against side o rthest from audience, and proceeds to 
i e and drop in. Throws out more cushions, also 
per of tacks, hammer, and chisel.) I don’t remember that 

ever saw mamma unpack in this way; but each new 
generation is bound to improve on old methods. Besides, 
mamma is stout, and she never could get out of a dry- 
goods box if she once succeeded in climbing in. By-the- 
way, how am I going to get out? Shall I climb up the side? 
I might as well try to walk up the wall of a house. And 
of course the whole thing would tip over. (Zaughs.) I am 
boxed as nicely as any other corcrete specimen until the girls 
come to help me out. The new generation will look before 
it leaps another time. 

Miss Dale (speaking outside as she opens door, C.). Come in, 


eat many cushions to 


please. 

Mrs. Tom, Good gracious! They are Soe some one 
in! I, a married woman, caught like this! hat would 
Tom hi Crouches down in boz. 
Enter, C., Miss Dale and Mrs. Bob, followed by Two a. 

rious Females. ladies are alike, in black 

and black gloves. Each carries a black umbrella, and a slate with 
(Continued on page 360.) 
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TRAVELLING CusHION. 
For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. a 


Figs. 1-3.—Taste Runners orn CENTRES. 
Drawn-Work AND Mazartn LACE. 
[See Figs. 4 and 5 ] 

For design and description see No. XVIL on 
pattern-sheet Suppiemeut. 











Son-Bonnet ror Girt FROM 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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1.—Crocuet Cuemise YORE. 
(See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Deran. or Em- " 
BROIDERY FOR Suaw1-Case, Fig. 5.—Mazantn Lace Eporne For 
Fic. 1.—Fuu. Size. rasLe Runner, Fie. 3.—Fuu. Size 
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Fig. 1.—Empromerrep SHawt-Casr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see No. XVL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


EmBRomwEeRED Piano CoveR.—(Por design and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. } 
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time omit the last single. 4th row.—9 chain, 
1 double on the following 2d single, 8 fourfold 
crochet on the succeeding single, 1 double on the 
next single, 9 chain. ork the 5th row to cor- 
respond with the Ist. Repeat the 2d-5th rows 
80 times, then the 2d row once more. In the 
last 5 even-numbered rows connect the middle of 
the 6 chain at the beginning to a chain of the 
foundation, connecting thus to the Ist, 4th, 14th, 
24th, and 34th in turn. After the last row work 
2 rows of pairs of doubles like those at the be- 
ginning and end of the rows, and connect the last 
row to the 38th chain. For the yoke, in which 
there are 28 repeats of the pattern, begin with the 
4th row, and work the doubles around the 12th- 
6th of the chain scallops at the beginning of the 
























Fig. 1.—Tussore Stik Blouse with Lace Yowe.—[See Fig. 2.) 
For pattern and description see No. II. on patitern-sheet Suppiement, | 


JACKET FOR GriRL FROM 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and ——— see No. IIL on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Back or 
Biovse, Fie. 1. 


Crochet Yoke. 


See illustrations on page 


en y yoke is work- 
ed with fine cro- 
chet thread, No. 70. 
Begin at one sleeve 
with a chain of 48 
stitches Ist row. 
—Pags the first 6, 2 
double crochet sepa- 
rated by 38 chain 
stitches on the next, 2 
double crochet sepa- 
rated by 3 chain on 
the following 3d, 5 
times by turns 5 chain 
and 1 single crochet 
on the next 5th, then 
5 chain, 2 doubles sep 
arated by 3 chain on 
the next 5th, 2 doubles 
separated by 3 chain 
on the next 3d. 2d 
row.—Turn, 6 chain, 
2 doubles separated by 
3 chain around the 3 
chain between the first 
pair of doubles, 2 dou 
bles separated by 3 
chain around the 3 
chain between the 
second pair of doubles, 
5 chain, 1 double on 
the next single cro- 
chet, 9 chain, 1 double 
on the following 2d 
single, 9 chain, 1 dou- 
ble on the following 
2d single, then 5 chain, 
2 doubles separated by 
8 chain around the 3 
chain between the 
next pair of doubles, 2 
doubles separated by 
8 chain around the 3 
chain between the fol- 
lowing pair of doubles. 
Every row begins and 
ends like this one, and 
in the following rows 
only the pattern at the 
middle, after the 2 

irs of doubles, will 
be given. 3d row.— 
*5 chain, 1 single on 
the next double, 5 
chain, 1 single on the 
middle one of the 9 
chain, repeat from * 


Fig. 1.—ACCORDION-PLEATED FRocK FOR 
Girt FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


: For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern- 
twice, but the second sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Primcesse Dress with GUIMPE 
ror Grrt From 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. VIIL on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Piam Svran Gown.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—‘‘1830” Frock ror Girt 
From 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pettern and — see No. IX. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Backx oF PLam 
Suran Gown, Fie. 1. 


sleeve; omit the last 
row of the last repeat, 
and in the row before 
the last, instead of the 
first and last 9 chain, 
work singles around 
the stitches. Work 
the second half to cor- 
respond. Attheinner 
edge work 2 rows: Ist 
row.—lsingle around 
each 6 chain and 5 
chain between. 2d 
row.—1 double on the 
following 3d and 2 
chain. The edging is 
begun in an angle of 
the yoke. Make 2 
chain and 1 single 
around the nearest 6 
chain, turn the work, 
2 chain, 2 doubles sep- 
arated by 3 chain on 
the first chain, * turn, 
8 chain, 2 doubles sep- 
arated by 38 chain 
between 2 doubles, 3 
chain, a slip stitch 
around the next 6 
chain of the yoke, 
turn, 2 chain, 2 dou 
bles separated by 3 
chain around the near- 
est 8 chain, 10 chain, 
1 single on the 1st of 
the first 3 chain after 
the *, turn, around 
the 10 chain make 5 
times by turns 2 sin- 
gies, and a picot (fora 
picot 5 chain and a 
— stitch on the pre- 
ceding single), then 2 
singles around the 
same 10 chain, 2 chain, 
2 doubles separated by 
8 chain around the 
next 8 chain, 3 chain, 
a slip stitch around 
the next 6 chain, turn, 
2 chain, 2 doubles sep- 
arated by 8 chain 
around the next 8 
chain between dou- 
bles, 2 chain, 1 doubie 
around the chain after 
the next double; re- 
peat from *. 











THE REAL THINGS. 


4 by = day of chivalry and knight-errantry | 
Even the sentimentalisms of the | 


18 past 
eighteenth century are out of date. 
we live in is intensely practical. Men and 
women do; they do not dream of doing. 
Nor do they waste their strength in struggles 
after imaginary blessings. Each good they 
strive for must be brought to the test of act 
ual live service to themselves or to other 
people. Any good which cannot pass this 
test is deprecated, and its seekers are ‘‘ sen 
timental enthusiasts.” 

But quite as earnest and emphatic is the 
declaration of another set of people: ‘‘ Hand- 
some clothes and abundant bread and butter 
are as ashes in the mouth of the man who 
longs only for quietness of spirit and time to 
think of higher things.” 

It is hard to decide what are the best things 
of life. It depends so entirely upon from 
which stand the view is taken. It seems at 
length to resolve itself into a question as to 
which are the rea/ things, and that, of course, 
each man must determine for himself. If 
he is confident that the only solid satisfaction 
in life is better food and clothing and higher 
social position for himself and his family, he 
is clearly justified in putting all his energies 
into the work of getting them. He would 


be but a fool who would fight for imaginary | 


benefits 

But the spiritual are the real things to the 
man who lives in his mind, and from that 
vantage-ground looks out at the passing of 
this world with a curious sense of its trans- 
ientness and unreality. What his body eats 
and wears 1s a temporary need only, and 
so of slight consequence. Why should he 
waste his strength in gaining what is of small 
importance to him? 

And here is another difference. The first 
man may or may not get what he works for. 
Earthly good is not always found by those 
who diligently seek it. The second man will 
gain his aim. Spiritual good is always found 
by those who seek it. And, sometimes, to 


the spiritual good the other things are ‘‘ add- | 


ed.” Therefore, from a practical stand-point, 
the second man seems to possess an immense 
advantage. Only who will believe that ar- 
gument enough to make the experiment? 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





YOUNG MOTHERS 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand 
a supply of Gall Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for nursing babies as well as for general cooking. 
It has stood the test for thirty years. Your Grocer 
and Druggist sell it.—[Ado.} 


DR. HOXSIE’S CERTAIN CROUP CURE 
keeps the air passages to the lungs open. This 
vents pneumonia; checks a cold at once. Mailed on 
receipt of 50 cents. A. P. Hoxsie, Baffalo, N. Y., 
Mfr.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Gr Breakfast Cocoa 









bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\ with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing leas than ome cent 
a@cup. It is delicious, nour 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


The age | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


ACH spoonful does its perfect work. Other baking powders, owing 

to their inferior ingredients, soon deteriorate and lose their strength, 

but Royal Baking Powder is so carefully and accurately compounded 
from the purest materials that it retains its strength for any length of 
time, and the last spoonful in the can is as good as the first, which is not 


true of any other baking powder. 











AN SLEQANT TOMET. LUXURY. 
- be Convenient for Tourists. . 
S2d0d DLW TORS massstpt of price 











Are the 
best 


QUILTED “= 
DINING-TABLE 





All leading Dry- Lrg SIOR 
Ly Bony PAD QUILTING co., 
sell them. Vee York City. 





| 





DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 


purest and most salutary of these. 


Fair Worthley’s “Slow- 
Feed” Manger or send 
$1.60 for a sample to 
VAN WESS (0., 50 
Warren Street, New 
York; W.Y. WARNER 
140 North Broad Street} 
Philadelphia. 

7000 sold. 

F, WORTHLEY, 
53 Elm St., Boston. 


Natural Curly Benge, $3.00. Parted 
Bangs or Waves, for ly Ladies, 
$3.50 to $6.00, pe Ty $1.00 to $10.00, 
accord: 





: to 
the Send sample hair. Try Oxzyn 
m and Powder for Complexion, 50 


ach 
——“n, C. STREML & 00. 
191 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








The Magic Darning Machine. 


silk, 





T 


time required by the old way of darning. 
This machine will mend any fabric, whether 


HIS machine, which is a perfect hand loom, 


can be operated by either man, woman, or 
child better and within one-tenth of the 


linen, worsted, or cotton, and is particu- 


larly adapted for repairing stockings, under- 
wear, table linens, curtains, etc.,and for fancy | 
work it has no equal. 

Each darner is packed in a handsome box, 
with instructions to operate it; 


Patented Oct. 4, 1887; Dec. 24, 1889; April 1s, and a card of yarn gratis. 


1890; May 24, 1892. 
PRICE, - - 


Sold by Dry-Goods, Notion, Fancy-Goods, and Jewelry establishments. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Should you 


fail to obtain them in your city, remit us $1, and 12c. postage stamps, 
and we will mail you one, postpaid. 


The Magic Darning Machine Co., 


C7 MALE_AND FEMA 
56 Werth Street, 


Ee AGENTS WANTED. 
, ze oA. 


273 Church Street, New York. 
Call at or address our distributing branch, 


Examine at World’s | 


two needles | 











“UROPE, HOLY LAND, WORLD’S FAIR— 
Select ay best fosies facilities ; choicest 

ocean berths. Send for “ Tourists’ Gazette.”” 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. (Est. 1844.) 














Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15e 
Per roll, all with wide borders and 
ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 
=>. Will refer you to more than 

y . well ag nae = 
customers. aperhangers’ sam 
books, $1.00. 


Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, 
Wall Paper Merchant, 


836-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 








JOHN BOLGIANO, 
28 S. Calvert Street, 
nbbemteaed =e. 





ry 
Patented, April 26, 1893. 
neten,= if you 


GRIPPLES, «2: a naw 
cae GLEE 
= MFG. CO., ~» Etyria, 0. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 









HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ “ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............. a 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... - 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








Haviland China 


iS MARKED 





qe 5) 


ON WHITE WARE 


H&C° 
Ap anc’ 


eS 





ee 


ON DECORATED WARE 


RRs glands 40, 


Limoges 
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IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 











= nO 











ee or 


ie) 
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Altman & Co. 


(8th Street, 19th Street, 
and Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 


—ntiiies 
~~ 








THE 


asso Gorsel. 


Its points of superiority over all | 





others are: 


EXCLUSIVE SHAPES, 
CHOICE MATERIALS, 
REAL WHALEBONES, 
AND HAND FINISH. 





It is made in nineteen | 
models, enabling all figures | 
to be fitted. 


SOLD IN ALL OF THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF AMERICA. | 


1893. In Every 
Variety. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE. 
WORK, 


also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., | 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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THE 


¥e DERFECT 
ae LVET FABRIC? 


VE LUTINA\ 


~ scat Thineraincs 


AND INDESTRUCTIBLE pam, 


“2 DREN) acinus 













FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


rR, 
« 
Aa 
v 
fe 
¥ 





[iebig Company s 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1000 to 2000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known round 
the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND PURITY. 




















HARPER’S 


BEST&CO 
JAN 





Baby 


Hamper Baskets, 
Handsomely trimmed, withinsidetray, arranged to 


hold the first clothing and 


BAZAR 


rs ws 





toilet articles. 


Our Infants Catalogue, gives illustrations and gr of a variety of 


styles, and also tells HOW TO CLOTHE THE BAB 
We also have full descriptions of the latest styles for Boys 
and Girls of all ages—for out of town customers. 


at the least cost. 


in the best manner 


Enquiries receive prompt attention. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





Sage fom | 


have made this house of Schlesinger & 
Mayer the silk headquarters for Chi- 
cago and the West. They were quick 
to find we had the most and sold the 
Here are some that we’ll send 
from Maine to California : 


lowest. 


Washable crinkle crepes, in pure white 
and evening shades, 35c. 

Washable Japanese Habutai Silks, in 
the newest colorings, 22-inch, 49c. 
Washable silk, in pure white, 28 inches 
wide, a price wonder, 49c 
Washable plain colored silks, 60 newest 
shades, 25-inch, 49c. 

Twilled Peau de Soie, new printings, 
new colorings, 85c., which is less than 
the manufacturer's price to-day. 


Request samples quickly and order 
the same way. 





Have you seen our 
unique shopping list? it’s free. 





Ber, 
Coistab le K F 


LYONS SPRING SILKS. 


Ombre, Chene, and Raye Taffetas. Brocaded 
Giace and Ombre Effects. Colored Satins, | 
Glace Satin Royale. White Faille, White Satin 
Veloutine, Vrille, Bengaline, for Wedding Gowns. 
Striped Taffetas and Satins, for Bridesmaids’ 
Dresses. Grenadines, Crepes, and Gazes, for 
Evening Wear. Lyons Silk Velvets. Ombre, 
Glace, and Epingle. Satin Antique. 


Proadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








9 RICKSECK 


R's FACE POWDER 


Perfumer 
ae, New York. 


ICE PROTECTORS 








[~ Made of « “wg J 
White Muslin an Sa 50 
La White W: adding. | ve /o 





| Dry Goods. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., “New <— City. 


SHOPPING and business of all kinda | 
in New York by a lady of 


relorences’ Sl taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. 188.4. 3 BOND, 58 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 





CREAT SALE 
OF 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Black Pongee —¢ 24 inches —= 
a = Bo 


=| 00C- 


Biack India Twill od 26 inches 
wide, a very fine twill and cool fur 89c 
wear. Worth $1.00 per yard s 


White Mabutai Sitk, & inches 
wide. A durable a for wear, re- 49c 
duced from 60c. per yard s 


| White Japanese Silk, 27 inches 


wide, a very emooth and Bright fet 
ished silk, worth S5c. per ;69c. 


Printed India Silk, 21 we cigit 
New choice and exclusive designe. 39c 
Imported to sell for 59c. per yard. . 
Wash Habutai Silk, 21 inches wide, 
extra fine quality. Regular price, 
GA.BO PEP FONG. 0s ccccscecsedeqheccces 69c. 


Send orders quickly for goods or pl 


Tweeds, Sackings, 
Bengalines and Challies. 


Full Assortments of Fancy Tweeds, 
Covert Suitings, Silk Mixtures and 
Stylish Scotch Sackings. 

Increased varieties in All-Wool 
Bengaline, Whip-Cords and Cork- 
screw Twills in leading plain 
shades. 

All-Wool Crystal Bengalines 
and Crepes, embroidered from 
edge to edge, in small figures. 

New line of Changeable Gloriosa, 
Scotch Plaid Bengalines for shirt- 
waists. Dark Blue English Storm 
Serges and Hop-Sackings. 


IN THE BASEMENT, 


300 styles of Plain and Fancy 


| Dress Goods, at 50 cents per yard. 


Our Challie department has just 
been re-stocked, for the Summer, 
with choicest styles in Cheviot 
Challies, Bordered Challies and 
Satin-Stripes. Special designs for 
children, 


James McCreery &Co,, 


Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York, 








Le Boutillier Brothers, 


23d Street, New York City. 
Established 1840. 








Merit and Enterprise are sure to win. 

Dr. WARNER’S CORALINE CORSETS 
lead the world in amount of sales, in 
perfection of shape, and in their high 
standard of excellence. The coraline 
used for boning them is superior 
to whalebone, and is absolutely un- 
breakable. 

The corsets are light in weight, and 
are made in 24 styles to fit every form, 
long waists, short waists, slim figures 
and stout figures. 

Price, from one to five dollars each. 
Sold everywhere. 

WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
CRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


Commins their Improved Method of Stringing, 
greatest improvement in half a century. 


THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORCAN 


For Drawing-rooms and Churches is the — per- 
fect instrument of its class. Catalogues free. 
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tires you—Ever think that the 
corset was the step to your 
trouble—The Equipoise Waist 
is comfortable up stairs and 
down — comfortable every- 
where—Send us your address, 
that you may know all about 
it, and where to buy it— 
George Frost } Cosy Boston. 
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UP STAIRS 


Ever feel weary stair climbing—Somehow it 





~~ 
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Furnishings 
for 


Summer Homes. 


China and Japan Mattings, Japanese 
Rugs, Plain Fillings and English Felts. 
Cretonnes, Soft Drapery Silks, 
and Lace Curtains, Yard Goods. 

Samples on request. 


W.& J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and toth Sts., 
__New! York. 


Muslin 








Peaaen: DRESS : FABRICS 


IN ALL THE ee WEAVES. 


LEY’S 


Ks HED LE ” ye 
1e= vVARNIS a 4 


The genuine have the name B. Primstisy & Co. 






every 5 yds. on the selvedge. 
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‘MATT RESS 
PROTECTORS 


~ Made. of Bleached | Muslin both sides, quiet with pure 
White Wadding to save the mattress, and keep the bed soft, 
cool, and clean. Sold by Dry-goods houses. Send for samples to 


| EXCELSIOR QUILTING 00,"*¥e5 4 Yar'ch,s*™ 
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THE THREATENED FAD. 
BY WILL CARLETON. 
(The good old lady in Farm Ballads who did not like the new church organ speaks again.) 


ILERE’LL come an awful judgment, Sue, 

Upon this land, I fear, 

If half the doleful things is true 
That rankles in my ear. 

The women think there’s no escape 
From ills their mothers bore, 

An’ hoops of different size an’ shape 
Is comin’ round once more. 

Oh, if this world, as some avow, 
Grows smaller each day through, 

Why should folks try to take up, now, 
Three times the room they do? 





I recollect when first it came, 
Some thirty years 
ago, 
Though who or what was then to blame 
I never got to know; 
But spite of all the men folks said, 
An’ called their sister fool, 
The hoop distemper seemed to spread 
Like measles in a school; 
An’ gals that vowed, an’ stamped their foot, 
They wouldn't be drove or won 
By such a style, went straight an’ put 
The queer contraptions on! 


Miss Polly Get-there 
strode ahead, 
An’ braved the vil- 
lage wrath: 
But, goodness mer- 
cy! didn’t she 
spread 
Destruction in her path? 
What furniture she chanced to strike, 
. Disaster sure would greet, 
ots An’ children learned to dodge her like 
A cyclone in the street! 


’Twas good part of a year 
Before she learned her pirate craft 
Appropriate to steer! 






a. 


An’ hired an extra pew. 
Then sim’lar gals—we couldn’t condemn— 
Felt Fashion’s widenin’ touch, 
An’ people also laughed at them, 
But didn’t laugh so much; 
An’ soon, in spite of all the flings, 
The han’ful grew a host, 
An’ them that didn’t wear the things 
Got hooted at the most! 


Then six young sisters, 
blithe an’ gay, 
The banners spread 
in view; 
Their father went to 
church that day 


An’ long I vowed that I would take 
My path unhooped an’ free, 
An’ meant that Style should never make 
A barrel out o’ me; 
But bitterness was in the cup 
From which I quaffed 
the right, 
An’ juveniles 
chase me up, 
An’ show me for a sight; 
An’ finally the deed was done: 
My pride was headlong cast: 
I wasted to a skeleton— 
Then put one on at last! 


would 


But I am all untrammelled now, 
No longer bein’ young; 

An’ Thought is throned upon my brow, 
An’ Candor trims my tongue. 

I know Frivolity is just 
A steppin’-stone to Sin. 

I'll fight ‘em both, an’ beat I must, 
For Right is bound to win. 

But, Sue, when next in town, if such 
A step isn’t labor lost, 

Drop in the store, an’ learn how much 

Hoop-skirts is goin’ to cost! 











An’ while the people frowned and laughed, 




















A SPRING PORT. 
A BARD 80 LOVED WAS HE THAT TIMID LAMBS WOULD COME AND LICK Is FEET:— 
THEY LOVED THE BLACKING ON HIS SHOES, THE TASTE OF WHICH WAS RATHER SWEET. 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 


“Bat you are not French; you are Irish. I want 4 
French nurse.” 

“Shure, mim, an’ ol'm Frinch.” 
: eee 1 can tell from your brogne that you are 
rish.” 

“ Ah, mim, thot’s doo to me havin’ been imployed in 
Dooblin for tin years.” 


—>—— 


“ Did Mra. Dudderson cry when her danghter married 
old Boohdell 7?” 

“Yea, poor thing. It is tongh to bring up a danghter, 
and then, at the age of twenty-one, have her cut her 
mother out.” 


—_——_—o——. 


“ Papa,” said Willie, “ what is a benison 7?" 
“A blessing, my son.” 

“ And what is a venison 7?” 

“Same thing,” sald papa, smacking his lips. 


—_——_.—_—- 


“Why the dickens don’t they clean our streets?” said 
the New-Yorker. 

“The authorities don’t want you to see how bad the 
pavements are, I fancy,” said the Bostonian. 


—_——_—_>——- 


“T'm a-goin’ to have everything firet chop at my big din- 
ner to the Noba,” said Mr. Noovorich, as be laid in a stock 
of plates at Starrfany & Co.'s. “ Let's see what you've 
got in gold toothpicks.” 


—_—_—_>_—_ 


“There'll be more money in the second edition of your 
book than in the first, of course,” said the publisher. 

“Then why not have the second edition first?” asked 
the practical poet. 


—_—_—— 


Sornr.—A loxnrious nureery—toys and games of all kinds 

scattered about in confusion. 

ime.—Afternoon of third stormy day. 

Leo (gloomily). “ I'm tired of playing; aren't you, Har- 
old ?” 

Hanzotn. “ Yes, I is.” 

Leo. * Let's say bad words.” 

Hanon. ** What shall we say 7?” 

Leo (promptly). “ Jackasses !” 


TO BE DISMISSED. 


“Our new French cook must go, my dear,” aaid Mr. 
Jones. “My digestion is thoroughly American, and it 
— understand them French dishes we are getting every 
night.” 

—_——@e———— 


“Papa,” said Abner, “if you will buy me a printing- 
press I'l} print you a newspaper every day, and then you 
won't have to spend your money on newspapers.” 

a 


“Oi'm sick nv Amuriky,” said Pat. “Oi'm goin’ to 
sha-ake the dust uv the counthry off me fate an’ go back 
to Oireland.” 

“Judging from the size of your feet,” said Hawkins, 
“yon would do well to wait until you are in mid-ocean, 
and shake the dust off them there. There's enough of it 
to start a new continent.” . 

_——— 

“That's a wonderful freak they have over at the mn- 
seum.” 

“Which one?” 

“The yomping clam. It looks so like a frog you can't 
tell the difference between ‘em.” 

—_—_>_——_ 


Waas. “IT am going to call my new waltz ‘ The Apart- 
ment,’” 
Surrnxns. “ What for ?” 
Waee. “ Becanse it is all in flats.” 
—_~a———_ 


It is rumored that there is a movement on foot in Wall 
Street to way "p Ireland. The investment, it is claimed, 
will prove highly remunerative, for the reason that “ the 
capital of that country is always Dablin I" 


——_ 


os Wy do you Chicago people build these sky-ecrapers?” 
asked Mr. Gotham. 

* Well,” replied his Western friend, “‘ you see, real estate 
is going up #0 here that it needs a great deal of weight to 
hold it down.” 

——_——~.>—- -- 


Me Canouta (of Topeka). “ The Democrats have nomi- 
nated the lovely Miss Dennison, and all the young men 
will vote for her. What shall we do?” 

Me. Leavewwortn. “* Why, we'll have to put up the 

i Mr. B) ; all the women will vote for him.” 


h 








WHEN THE Ist OF MAY ROLLS AROUND, MR. O'RUPF MANAGES VERY WELL TO AVOID 
THE EXACTIONS OF THE VAN COMPANIES, 
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Travelling Hats. 
See illustrations on page 886. 
OTH these hats are of soft beaver felt, one 
being a dented round hat in navy blue, 
the other a — green alpine hat. They 
are bound and banded with wif tiers ribbon 
to match the felt, and have a smal tte at 


the front. 
Lace Cape. 
See illustration on page 887. 
HIS cape is composed of three deep 
flounces of écru lace—one twelve, one 
seventeen, and a third twenty-one inches deep 
—gathered to a satin band which is covered 
with a lace ruche. 


Empire Frock for Girl from 5 to 7 
Years Old. 
See illustration on page 836. 

FP HIS little frock is of pink veiling, with 

an embroidered edge. It has rather a 
long skirt, with a scolloped edge lappin 
the back, joined to a short bodice, fastened at 
the back, and with crossed fronts shirred on 
the shoulder. A broad sash of myrtle-green 
surah encircles the waist, and hangs on the 
left side. 


Epingline and Velvet Gown. 
See illustration on page 837. 
Fp eds gree repped épingline is the 
material of this gown, combined with 
pace velvet shot in green and copper-color. 
he skirt is bordered with three graduated 
bias folds of the velvet, stretched at the lower 
edge to wave somewhat. The round bodice, 
which enters the skirt under a buckled velvet 
belt, has a deep — and Empire wy of 
velvet, separated by a bertha frill of épin- 
gline, and velvet sleeves with large balloon 
puffs. 


SOME OF THE SALT. 


“1 \ HAT a queer woman Mrs. Stone is!” 

exclaimed one friend to another. 
Dear me, I would like to know 
her then,” declared the second. “I am fond 
of original people.” 

“But Mrs. Stone does such peculiar 
things,” objected the first. ‘‘ Things nobody 
on earth would expect or imagine any wo- 
man would think of.” 

“That's better yet,” insisted the second. 
“She must be one of the salt of the earth. 
We need very badly a few more people to do 
things we don’t expect. It is the people who 
are continually doing exactly what we ex- 
pect who make life wearisome, and a pre- 
ponderance of those people makes it unut- 
terably dull.” 

This is what some genius calls ‘‘a true 
fact.” There was once a clever, witty wo- 
man who kept upa friendship with another 
woman who was neither lovable nor par- 
ticularly refined. 

‘*How can you like that Mrs, C——?” 
some one asked her. 

To which the woman replied, confidenti- 
ally, ‘I'll tell you, my dear, I like Mrs. 
C— because she amuses me.” 

Another bright woman expressed the same 
feeling when she exclaimed: “I do hope 
Mrs. B—— will live longer than Ido, For 
if she does, I am sure of entertainment all the 
days of my life.’ 

One must have a great deal of warm sym- 
pathy with such sentiments. So few people 
do amuse one. And when we do meet peo- 
ple whose delightful eccentricities leaven the 
lump of human stupidity, we cannot be too 
grateful to them for the Gvenien: 

Most of us can cordially echo the wish of 
the woman at the beginning of the chapter 
** Introduce me to your Mrs. Stone the very 
first chance you get, my dear. [ shall be 
charmed to make her acquaintance.” 


“Is she? 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extract aad 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract im Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each dayin the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much, It 
costs more than common glass ; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 

Pittsburgh. Gao. A. Macsetu Co, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


A HANDSOME TRIBUTE. 


ARION HARLAND, under date of 

April 5, 1898, states that she has made 

a careful investigation of the baking powder 

question, and uses and recommends the 
powder found to be the best. 

In a letter to the Royal Baking Powder 
Company, Marion Harland says she “‘re- 
gards the Royal Baking Powder as the best 
manufactured and in the market,” and that 
after its introduction into her kitchen she 
used no other. “It is an act of simple jus- 
tice,” she adds, ‘‘ and also a pleasure, to rec- 
ommend it unqualifiediy to American house- 
wives.” 

In another letter to the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, Marion Harland says: 
“There can be no possible objection to the 
proposed use of my name in the enclosed 
advertisement. I use your powders in 
my kitchen, and esteem them highly. 

“Truly yours, 
**Mary Virernta TERHUNE. 
“Brooklyn, N.Y.” (Marron Haruanp.) 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.B. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 
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GOLD LUST 
WashinS Powder rresther. 


MADE ONLY BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., - 
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St. Louis. New York, 
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FOR BABY’S BATH 


““One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery as 
Packer's Tar Soap. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly do 


without it. Its cleansing and healing pro 
repetition here. In removing scurf or 


rties are so well known as hardly to require 
andruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the 


itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare. 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 
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Convenient 
and 


Economical. 











The Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New 


Reliable 
and 
Healthful. 


KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving 
perfect satisfaction. They are 
highly sensitive and repeated 
tests show that they retain this 
sensitiveness as well as glass 
plates. No other films are so 
free from imperfections ; none 
so uniform; none so reliable, 
Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Beware of Crude Cocoas, Sold as Soluble. 


Van Houterts Cocoa 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST}— 
is Manufactured on Scientific Principles, 
Highly Digestible and Nutritious, 
known all over the civilized Globe as the Peer 
of all Cocoas. 





The Bry yant “Rings. 1 


ae solid gold, standard quality and 

Stylish. A thousand patterns. Each ring 
Stamped inside with “three rings” » the 
guarantee of the oldest ring makers in ica. 
If vour jeweler don’t keep them,and won't 
send for them, send us your money,and we will 
deliver them through the nearest reliable jeweler. 


P=)§, 


“ Santa Maria Intagtio. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise el pearl 
Circlet of lacky moonstones am dT Goubic ee any color, $3.00. 


M.B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
GENTS WANTED—The work is om eet, | 


and ad to both sa | and old of either sex 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 





St. Germain’s 
FRENCH 


Furniture Polish. 


The best ever made. Apply with a cloth 
and a brilliant polish will be the result. A 
can delivered free to any point in the United 
States on receipt of 25 cents. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO., 
553 to 571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
- Mole Agents er U. 8. A. 


HAIR DEATH 22sec 
jectionable hair, whether 
the hands, face, arms 


without dlecoloration or tape injury to he onal advate 
mk was for fifty years the sceret formula 
Erasmus Wilson, rrr by oe as 


and hair specialist that ever lived. Du 

— of a life-time among the nobility and 

of Europe he prescri this soaps. Bis Ly 
mail, yoy AH — 
o Rkookam 


Hsing are 
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| to another 


Root 
Grower Oo» 57 B. South Fifth Avenue, New York, 


SEE THAT GLOVE? 


My “ Guarantee Ticket”’ entitles me 
air Free if the “ Tips” 
wear out before the gloves. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS RaY- 
SER, New York, and he will see that you get them. 
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CARMEL SOAP ts made from ag — 

= by a Mission owe > = _m Being noo 

utely pure and possessing the emollient pr vant 

of Olive Oil, it is nusurpassed for the Toilet fod Bathe 
and superior to all other soaps for. the Teeth and Hair. 
Tt is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. “If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cone ‘or sample cake to the importer, 
- KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New 


BUTTERMILK 


S— =) TOILET SOAP 


OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who have 
used it Pronounce it the Best Soap 
in the World for the 


COMPLEXION. 


Excels any 25 cent Soap. Ask 
yonr Dealer for it. Puil size 
sample, 12 cente. 

COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 
84 Adams Sireet, Chicago. 
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“THE LADIES WHO BRING 


THE COMPANY’S HUSBANDS. 


Continued from page 343 
pencil attached, and 
to Miss Dale. 

Miss D&te (taking etter. and selling water-pail in front of stove) 
Won't you sit down? The Two Mysterious Females remain 
standing until Mrs. Bob brings chairs from beside table and places 


ne of them holds a letier, which she extends 


them R. C. F., with backa to packing Case The M. F.’s then seat 
themselves, and remain motionless, while Misa Dale reads letter 
sloud.) ‘‘ The ladies who bring this are deaf and dumb sisters 


They are new here, and if the young ladies at Vine Cottage 


will help them they will oblige, yours respectfully, Mrs, 
Eliakim Brown 

Mrs. Bob (impulsive How sad! Were you born so? 

[ The Mysterious Females remain silent One extends her 
slate 

Miss Dale. You can’t catch them with that trick. It’s too 
old 

Mrs. Bob (surprwed). Catch them? I wasn't trying to 


Why (going L., and dropping her voice to a whisper), don’t you 
think they are really deaf and dumb? 

Miss Dale (aloud, eying the Semales suspiciously). We can’t tell. 
Mrs. Brown may vot have written this note at all. Look at 
the writing on the slat 

Wrs. Bol, (taking alate) 

Wises Dale, Of course 
handwriting of the note 


There isn’t any. It’s printed. 
they knew we would recognize the 
W hat does it say? 
| Looks over Mrs Bob 8 shoulde T. 
‘We want washing.” 
two M. F.’s, who remain im- 
Perhaps that’s why they 


Mrs. Bob (reading) 
Mias Dale ( gazing severely at the 
movable), H'm! I dare say they do 
keep their faces covered up A (Speaks very distinctly ) They 
look to me like impostors. I am going over to see Mrs. 
Brown, and if everything is not satisfactory I shall bring 
Eliakim back with me Tell them so, Goes to door, C. 

Mrs. Bob. Perhaps the poor things can’t write. At any 
rate, I'll print the message. (Prints on slate.) ‘' My sister is 
going to see Mrs. Brown.” (Hands slate to First M. F. Both 
vead ut. First M. F. prints answer and hands it to Mrs. Bob, 
wio reads ) We will wait.’ 

Miss Dale. H'm! We'll see if they are here when I come 
back ; Turns knob of door. 

Mrs. Bob (nervously restoring slate to First M. F.). 1 don’t 
know that I like being left alone with impostors, or with 
deaf or dumb people either Where do you suppose Dolly 
is? 
Mra. Tom (looking oul over edge of box), Here I am. 
Mrs. Bob (starting) 
Mies Dale. What in the world— 
Mrs. Tom. Don’t look at me. Make believe you are talking 
to each other. They can’t hear. (Mrs. Bob and Miss Dale 
stare fixedly at each other.) 1 got in to unpack the cushions, 
and I couldn't get out alone; and now I am going to stay 
here until these people are gone 

[First M, F. twens head slightly. 
Miss Dale. Why not let us pull you out now? 
Mrs. Tom. Think how undignified I should appear—a 


Good gracious! 
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married woman climbing out of a dry-goods box! These 
women would go around talking about it— 

Miss Dale. Writing about it. 

Mrs. Bob. Printing about it! 

Mrs. Tom. At any rate, it would be all over town; and 
when Tom and Bob come down— 

Mrs. Bob. Oh, it would never do in the world. 

Mrs. Tom. \t’s very comfortable in here—quite the warm- 
est place I’ve found this morning 

Miss Dale. Very well; this shall be another stock secret to 
be carefully guarded from the company’s husbands—"* The 
Mystery of a Dry-goods Box, or, the Strange Disappearance 
of Mrs. Tom Dale.” Only, girls, if. these deaf and dumb 
sisters should be impostors, and should have ears to hear— 

[ Exit C., laughing. 

Mrs. Bob (in an aggrieved tone). It’s very unkind of Jo to 
make us feel so uncomfortable— 

Mrs. Tom. ’Sh-h-h! Don’t let them see your lips move 
Get behind them if you want to talk 

[Mrs. Bob goes into corner, up R. 

Mrs. Bob. But, Dolly, suppose they are impostors— 

Mrs. Tom. Nonsense! They wouldn't sit here quietly 
while Jo went to the Browns and found them out. Go on 
with your work as though you were alone. 

Mrs, Bob (nervously). What shall I do? 
cook-book ? 

Mrs. Tom, No; settle the house—tack things on the walls 
—anything, only do act natural. Disappears into bor. 

| Mrs. Bob picks up hammer and paper of tacks, trying to sing 
and to appear very much at ease, while keeprng one eye on the 
Mysterious Females. She seizes a palm-leaf fan, places 
carefully upside down against wall between door and window 
R. C. B., and starts to driveya tack through it. At the first 
blow she cries out, drops hammer, and puts her thumb in her 
mouth. 

Mrs. Bob, Oh! oh! my thumb! I know it’s broken! (Limps 
about room, shaking her left hand as if in great pain. Mrs.'Tom’s 
head appears over edge of box. The Second M. F. springs to her 


Shall I read the 


Jeet, dropping umbrella and slate, and stumbling over water-pail, L. 


C.F, fills dipper from kettle on stove, sets it on barrel, and beckons 
to Mrs. Bob. Mrs. Tom ducks head out of sight ; Mrs. Bob stands 
still and looks frightened.) Dear me! What do you suppose 
she wants? 
Mrs. Tom (slowly and distinctly, from depths of bor). Go and 
~ out. You packed the arnica in the small bag on the 
oor 
[Second M. F. goes to Mrs. Bob, leads her gently to barrel, 
and inserts her thumb in dipper. She then produces a large 
white handkerchief, which she folds into a narrow bandage. 
Mrs. Bob makes signs for her to open travelling-bag on 
floor. Second M. F. opens bag, takes out bottle, uods, 
pours arnica on handkerchief, and bandages Mrs. Bob's 
thumb, Meanwhile the First M. F. rises and walks about 
room, @ ches packing-case, and looks wn. 
Mrs. Tom ( from depths of box). Ow! 
[First M. F. stands quietly looking at her for a moment, then 
walks away. 


Mrs. Bob (to Second M. F.). You're very kind. Dear me! 
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THIS ARE DEAF AND DUMB SISTEKS." 


I forgot you couldn't hear me. (Bows repeatedly and points t» 
thumb, forming ‘* Thank you” with lips. Second M.-F. bows, 
picks up umbrella and slate, and sits R. F. First M. F. sits beside 
her. Mrs. Bob goes into corner up R.). Dolly! (Mrs. Tom's 
head appears once more.) Did you ever see such funny people? 

Mrs. Tom. Never, my dear. The other one came and looked 
in here. 

Mrs. Bob. Did she see you? 

Mrs. Tom. Oh yes! I guess deaf and dumb people can see 
all right. But she didn't act at ail surprised. You'd have 
thought it was the most natural thing in the world for a 
married woman to be found reclining at ease in a dry-goods 
box. However, I’m quite warm now, so I might as well get 
out, don’t you think? 

Mrs. Bob (doubtfully). Ye yes, if you can. 

Mrs. Tom (suddenly brushing something off her dress, and scream- 
ing). O-0-0-oh! Edith, come and help me, quick! There’sa 
horrid black spider in here, and I put my band right on him. 
O-0-0-oh! Why don't you help me? (Mrs. Bob rushes down 
C., wringing her hands. Both Mysterious Females rise hastily. 
First M. F. springs to side of bor, seizes Mrs. Tom in her arms, 
and lifts her out on the floor. She then picks up a board and pokes 
into box, as though killing spider. Mrs. Tom clings to Mrs. Bob, 
C., laughing hysterically.) ‘* Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet.” 
Oh, Edith! Edith! What would Tom think of me as a bug- 
ologist now? Abstract specimens are good enough for me; 
all I want is a good, solid, concrete man in the house. 

Mrs. Bob. It seems to me that two solid, concrete women 
are of some use. 

Mrs. Tom (seizing First M. F.’s hand in both her own). Oh, 
yes, indeed. I never was so grateful to anybody in my life. 
Thank you. (Picks up slate from floor and prints rapidly.) 
* T-h-a-n-k you.” [ Hands slate to First M. F. 

Enter Miss Dale, C. 

Miss Dale. Girls, a whole lot of cows are eating up our 
rose-bushes. Come and help me drive them away. 

Mrs. Tom (doubtfully). Cows? 

Mrs. Bob ( faintly). Cows? 

Miss Dale (calmly). Cows. 
Well, are you coming? 

Mrs. Tom (picking up a tennis racket), Oh, certainly. 
not afraid. 

Mrs. Bob (seizing fan and life-preserver, which she buckles around 
her as she goes). Neither am I. Still, if they should try to 
hook us— 

[ Hzennt Miss Dale, Mrs. Tom, Mrs. Bob, C. The two 
Mysterious Females appear convulsed with silent langh- 


| Stands up in bor. 


(Takes broom Srom beside door.) 


I'm 


ter. They smite each other's shoulders, shake hands gleeful. 
ly, then go up to look out at window, L. 

Miss Dale } 

Mrs. Tom ~ (outside). Soo! shoo! Go away! 

Mrs. Bob 


[The Mysterious Females continue to laugh silently, until a 
Srightened shrick is heard outside. 
First M. F. By Jove! 
Second M. F. ‘The brutes are charging! 
[They turn toward door, Enter, helter-skelter, Mrs. Bob, 
Mrs. Tom, Miss Dale, all shrieking. Mrs, Bob drops 














limply into the arms of the Second M. F.; Mrs. Tom 
clings to the First M. F.; Miss Dale closes door and looks 
out at window, R. 

Mrs. Bob (moaning). We shall all be hooked. 

Mrs. Tom. Oh, save us, save us! 

Miss Dale. 1 certainly never saw such extraordinary cows. 

[ The two M. F.’s prop Mrs. Tom and Mrs. Bob against each 
other up L., and express by pantomime of charging across 
stage, while opening and shutting umbrellas, that they are 
ready to encounter the besiegers. 

Mrs. Tom (nodding violently and pointing toward door). They 
mean that they will go and drive the dreadful beasts away. 
Yes, yes! Do go! 

Mrs. Bob (nodding and clasping hands). Oh, please go! 

[ Exeunt two M. F.’s, C. 

Mrs. Bob (rushing to window, L.). Ol, how brave they are! 

Mrs. Tom ( following her). And so strong! 

Mrs, Bob (embracing Mrs. Tom). Dolly, Dolly! 
and Tom were here! 

Mrs, Tom. How did.we ever think we could get along 
without them? 

Miss Dale. The next time I go anywhere with a pair of 
brides, the husbands of the party shall go too. 

Mrs. Tom (laughing hysterically). Did you ever see such 
funny-looking women? 

Miss Dale (excitedly). Girls, they're not women! 

Mrs. Tom. \'m sure one of them has trousers on. 

Mrs. Bob (screaming). It’s Bob! The wind blew his veil 
up! [ They turn to look at one another, 

Mrs. Tom. The “ business trip” which had to be taken just 
now! 

Miss Dale. Mrs. Brown's expression when she declared the 
deaf and dumb sisters were all right! 

Mrs. Bob (who has been hastily unbandaging her thumb, now 
goes C.). Bob's handkerchief! 

[All come down C.. to look at handkerchief. 

Miss Dale. Girls, they know every secret of the company. 

Mrs. Bob. The condition of the house! 

Mrs. Tom. The dry-goods box! 

Miss Dale. The cows 4 

Mrs. Bob. Our lives won't be worth living 

Miss Dale ( firmly). There’s only one thing to be done. We 
must get a joke on them. 

Mrs. Bob (twisting her own h undkerchief around her thumb and 
slipping ‘* Bob's But how? 

Miss Dale (speaking rapidly). Make believe you still think 
they are deaf and dumb, and whatever I say, follow my 


If only Bob 


into her pocket) 


lead. Hush! They are coming. (ner the two M. F.'s. C 
Miss Dale continues in a lighter tone, going down R. F.) And 
to think that I suspected them of being impostors! Dolly, 


print on their slates that Mrs. Brown says itis all right; and 
tell them to sit down and rest after their noble exertions in 


our behalf Picks up cush ons, books, ete , laying them in pus 
Mrs. Tom writes on slate of First M. F. Mrs. Bob takes cook 
book from table, sits on barrel, L. F.) And now, girls, I have 
good news for you. Mrs. Brown has agreed to take Dick 


and John and Willis to board with her, and they will be 
down to-morrow Think of the fun! 
{ Tosses cushion into air 
Mrs. Bob. It seems too good to be true. 
Tom hands slate to First M. F.. brings chairs from 
R.C.F. ind places them down C. First 
M. F. sits BR Second, L., without looking al slate, both 
with faces turned toward Miss Dale. 


facing a udtence 
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Miss Dale (shaking out sash curtains). It’s a great convenience, 
isn’t it, to have an unmarried chaperon? Tom and Bob 
can’t object to my inviting what men I choose to come and 
see me; and if the men I choose happen to have been their 
rivals in your affections before you were engaged— 
Laughs lightly. First M. F. lays down umbrella and folds 
arms. 

Mrs. Tom (standing between the two M. F.’s). Of course I mar- 
ried Tom because I liked him best, but Dick Gray is certain- 
ly an unusually agreeable man. 

Wafts a kiss to backs of M. F.’s heads. 
" Mrs. Bob (sighing). I was always fond of John Everett. 
{Second M. F. lays down umbrella and crosses knees. 

Mrs. Tom (laughing noiselessly). There can’t be any harm in 
our having a little fun. 

Mrs. Bob (sighing again). Just for one month. 

[Second M. F. moves chair slightly, and folds her arms. 

Miss Dale (laughing as she shakes out bathing suit), Do you 
suppose those foolish boys really imagined we would come 
down and open the house without them just for the fun of 
the thing? 

[First M. F. coughs, and crosses her knees. 
uncrosses hers, and picks up umbrella, 

Mrs. Tom (looking at thermometer). It is growing warm; the 
thermometer has gone up to sixty. 

Mrs. Bob. Well, 1 don’t care. They were so dreadfully 
taken up with their old business trip— 

Miss Dale (solemnly). My dears, has it occurred to you that 
there was something mysterious about that business trip? 

[Goes up L. C. B., and rolls bundle of rugs down behind the 
two M. F.’s. 

Mrs. Tom. I'm sure there was, Executes a noiseless jig. 

Miss Diéle (looking significantly at the M. F.’s). There is 
uhem!—a woman in the case. 

First M. F. uncrosses knees, straighte ns he reelf up. 

Mrs. Bob. I knew it! | Hides face behind cook-book 

Miss Dale. In fact, I think I may say that there are two 
women in the case. 

[Second M. F. drops umbrella with a crash; First M. F. 
leans forward, one hand clinched on he Tr knee 

Mrs. Tom (in an agonized tone). Are you sure, Jo? 

Miss Dale (kneeling on rugs). Of course 1 am. Tom and 
Bob are in Albany at this moment, probably driving around 
town with Kitty Van Trump and— 

| Both Mysterious Females spring to their feet, hurling aside 
theiv chairs, and turning up stage as they tear off their bon 
nets and veils, revealing the features of Mr. Tom Dale and 
Mr. Bob Forrest. 

First M, F. (Mr, Dale) 
infamous story? 

Second M. ¥. (Mr, Forrest) 
ardly neck, whoever it was 

Mrs. Tom (7 unning to throw herself in Mr 

Mrs Bob (dropping cook book as she al [Ss off barre 
braces Mr. Forrest). Bob! 

Miss Dale (standing behind rugs, C 
selves, my dear children; I made it all up. 

Mrs. Tom. It's a good joke, Tom 

Mrs, Bob, We knew it was you when you chased the cows 
And this is your handkerchief. 

[ Produces handke rchief from pocket 
We couldn’t let the laugh be all on your side. 

What? I say, Tom— 

Bob, they've ‘‘done” us! _[ They shake hands, C. 


Second M. F. 


It's a lie! Who told you such an 


By thunder, I'll break his cow 


Tom! 
and eimn- 


Dale's arms) 


laughing). Calm your- 


Miss Dale 
Mr. Forrest 
Mr, Dale. 








Miss Dale (mounting on roll of rugs, and waving scarf overhead). 
We have met the company’s husbands, and they are ours. 
[Mr. one rolls rugs forward ; Miss Dale dismounts precipi- 
tately. 
Mrs. Bob (ruefully). Yes, but every one of the stock secrets 
is, or will be, theirs. 
Mrs. Tom, We shall have to admit them to the company. 
Mr. Dale. What company? 
Mrs, Tom, Our company. 
here to enjoy? 
Miss Dale (again mounting on rugs). Three cheers for the 
company! Now—one, two, three! . 
All. "Ray "Ray! ‘Ray! 
[Miss Dale on rugs, C., balancing herself with one hand in 
“Mr. Dale's hair, waving scarf with other hand. Mr. and 
Mrs. Forrest, Z. C., she waving his handkerchief, he his 
bonnet and veil, Mr. and Mrs. Dale, R. C., she waving 
his bonnet, he with one arm around his wife, the other trying 
to disentangle Miss Dale’s fingers from his hair. 


CURTAIN. 


Isn't that what you came down 


Nore ro Amateur Actors.—In performing this little play you may 
greatly heighten its effect by the introduction of incidental masic dur- 
ing the dance by Miss Dale, Mrs. ‘Tom, and Mrs. Bob, the various panto- 
mimic performances of the Two Mysterious Females, the encounter with 
the besieging cows, or during any other scene where it may seem appro- 
priate. 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM DENOUNCING THE 
EMPRESS EUDOXIA. 
Ta brilliant historical picture, which a distinguished 
French artist has painted, transports us from the hurry 
and bustle of the waning nineteenth century to the days of 
the early Church, the episode here represented having its 
date away back in the early years of the Christian era. 
A corrupt court, a baughty Empress, furious contending 
factions, society in a state of seething excitement, and a 
fiery Archbishop, fearless as in later ages were Savonarola, 
Luther, and John Knox, thundering stern anathemas against 
the abuses of the period, furnish sufficiently dramatic ma- 
terial for authors and painters. Chrysostom was famed 
among the early fathers for learning, piety, and eloquence. 
He was called the golden-mouthed, so sweetly could he plead 
for his Master, and so wonderful was his sway over eagerly 
listening crowds. Stern ascetic that he was, it grieved him 
to the heart’s core to see the sanctuary invaded by alien 
decorations, statues of beautiful women and brave men 
brought in with pomp, and set up as objects of popular 
reverence. Eudoxia might be as witty and as handsome as 
that old Tyrian princess whose defiant face challenges us in 
the pages of the Old Testament. She bad her Elijah, and 
Eudoxia had hers in the person of John Chrysostom 
The scene in our picture took place as a living reality, 
doubtless very nearly as it appears before us here, in the 
Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople, when Chrysostom, 
whose birth took place a.p. 347, was nearly sixty years old 
Gaunt with fasting, gray-haired, sombre, he denounces the 
impiety of the Empress, who has permitted a splendid statue 
of herself to profane God's house. ‘‘ Herodias is agaim fu- 
rious; Herodias again dances; she once more demands the 
head of John,” is the report falsely brought to the court of 
one of his speeches. The Empress could not endure it. She 
had the good priest banished, and he died on his way to the 
desert and to perpetual exile. 





8ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM DENOUNCING TIE EMPRESS EUDOXIA 
Bande from the Painting by Jean Paul Laurens, exhibited in the Salon of the Champs Elysées, 1893 
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SPRING 


DISHES—VEGETABLE 
SALADS. 


TEGETABLE salads are among the most 
acceptable dishes that can be prepared 

for a spring or summer repast; they tempt 
the appetite and impart a flavor to the resi 
of the meal. While the art of making and 
serving them is very simple, care should be 
taken in their preparation 

The dressing for a variety of vegetable salads 
yet different flavors may be deli 
cately added, always being careful that one 
does not predominate over another. Itis very 
important to have only the best ingredients, 
as wilted vegetables and inferior seasoning 
will not make good salads. The quantity of 
to be used is rather difficult to decide, but 
two table-spoonfuls to one of vinegar is the 
usual proportion for plain dressings, while 
more is required for mayonnaise. 
Lettuce salad should be dressed only with 

vinegar, pepper, and salt. 
Salads are rendered much more attractive 


is the same 


oll 


ol 


when prettily garnished with fresh green 
leaves, vegetable blossoms, rings of bard 
boiled eggs, sliced lemons, and fancy de 


signs cut out of radishes, beets, or turnips. 

The dressing should never be added to the 
prepared vegetable untibready to serve, when 
the salad should be stirred as little as possi 
ble in order to retain its freshness 

The vegetables best suited for salads are 
lettuce, asparagus, dandelion, celery, cauli 
flower, water-cress, beets, string beans, cab- 
bage, potatoes, cucumbers, and tomatoes. 

Lettuce Salad Take 2 
tuce, pull the apart, wash and dry 
them; place them in a large salad-bowl. Mix 
2 table spoonfuls of oil with half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a pinch of black pepper, pour 
over the lettuce, mix lightly add more oil 


leaves 


until half a teacupful has been used, pour | 


over 8 table-spoonfuls of vinegar,toss careful- 
ly with a salad-fork, and serve immediately, 

Asparagus Salad.—Cut off a quart of as- 
paragus tops, and boil in salt water until 
tender; drain, throw in cold water, 
stand half an hour; 


dressing 

Kale Salad.—Strip the inside leaves from 
kale stalks, lay in a salad-dish, sprinkle with 
pepper and salt, and pour over a plain salad 
dressing. Garnish with bunches of cress. 

Cauliflower Salad.—Boil a head of cauli 
flower, throw in cold water until wanted, 
then tear apart, dry on a soft towel, put in a 


salad. bowl, pour over a teacup of mayonnaise; | 


garnish with lettuce leaves and rings of hard- 
boiled eggs. Serve immediately. 

Dandelion Salad.—Wash and pick over 
carefully a quantity of dandelions; let stand 
in cold water several hours; drain and shake 
dry; put them in a salad-bowl, sprinkle with 


salad herbs, and pour a plain salad dressing | 


over! 


Cress Salad 


-Take equal parts of cress 


and cut-up celery stalks, put in a salad-bowl, | 


sprinkle with minced sweet herbs, pour over 
French dressing, and serve very cold. 

Spinach Salad.—Take a quart of young 
tender spinach leaves, put in a salad-bow!l 
with spring onions cut up fine and a sprig 
of mint. Pour over half a pint of plain salad 
dressing, and garnish with hard-boiled eggs. 

Potato Sdiad.—Boil half a dozen medium- 
sized potatoes, slice, and lay them in 4 salad- 
dish, sprinkie with salt and pepper, and pour 
over a teacup of mayonnaise. Garnish with 
crisp small lettuce leaves. 

Cabbage Salad.—Take a quarter of a me- 
dium-sized head of cabbage and shred fine; 
put in a salad-bowl; chop 3 staiks of cel 
ery and add; gprinkle with salt and cay- 
enne; pour over a pint of mayonnaise dress- 
ing. Garnish with sprigs of parsley. 

Salad of String Beans.—Sting a pint. of 
young tender beans, boil in salt water until 
done, rub a salad-bow! with a slice of onion, 
put the beans in it, sprinkle with minced 
salad herbs, pour over a plain salad dressing, 
and serve very cold. E. R. PARKER 
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ADVERTISHEMEN'TS., 


Perfect Baly Health 


oughtto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 


Almost as palata eas milk. 
t ™é 1 








heads of crisp let- 


and let | 
drain again, wipe dry, | 
put in a salad-bow!], and pour over French | 





b electricity. 





with cream of tartar, then 


The best leavening agent— 





with your name and address 
CLEVELAND 





BAKING 





fam a 
little boy 
just it 
My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 


CONSUMPTION 





years old, 


of Piso’s Cure for Con- 


sumption, and it is the first 


thing that has ever done her any 


good. She is only 4 years old, and 


she was a year old,till now she is al- 
| most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, '93. 





ane NERVE TONIC. Formula 
| 0 om @ guarantee or 


N KO NOE: Ke Elan « TOOTH cower, a5C. 
a » for free Sam 
Wel ells & Co., Le 4 N.Y. 





ae PAY DEALER'S —— 





tayo beet poy 








— y- a of 60 i Silk and Satin pieces, 
aseorted bright colors, 35 packe, $1.00. sit Pe 
and Velvet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 60e. Em 
Silk, 40e. per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, 4. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


A quarter-pound can will be mailed free on receipt of 15 cents in stamps 


has had a very bad Cough ever since 







Evolution. 


In light: 
kerosene, then gas, then last and best 


first, the tallow dip, then 


In leavening agents: first, sour milk 
and soda, then some home-made combination of soda 


baking powders containing 


ammonia and alum, then Cleveland’s Baking Powder, 
by far the best of all, and entirely free from alum, 
ammonia and other adulterants, 


The best illuminating agent—Electricity. 














POWDER CO., 
8: Fulton Street, 


New York. 
































On Lake Chautauqua, 0/00 feet above sea-level. 
A Winter and Summer resort of 


a 
hods » also repr 


Throat and 
by prevailing 





d folder and 


sion. Pe 





a as 
C. M, DANIELS, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.; S.G 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD 





PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


XQ a>rE> 


FoR NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4x0 


CHILDREN 
rR iN VALID S40 


CONVALE SCENTS, 
rok DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM ano 


AGED PERSONS. 

AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
IcK-ROOM 

53° DRUGGISTS. 

fiNE COMPLEX/On 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
>, oF Candés milk <0 


IPPING POT —. 
so Me CARLE & SOS HOY 























BOCES VEVESE BEBE 
Derma-Royale is pure, mild and so harmiess that a whole bottle may be drank without the least serious effect. 
LOVELY RAGES, WHITE HANDS. 





ONE D DOLLAR” BOTTLE ‘FOR NO NOTHING 


INTRODUCE IT. 39° SEND US YOUR FULL POST. 
v8 DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, Corner Baker & wn Sue Streets, ao, GINGER, OHIO. 


stay will prove ponies over any | climatic change. Hist 
rsonal i "d of 







Botting we CURE, CLEAR and WHITEN 
the skin 80 quickly as 


DERMA-ROYALE 


The new discovery for curing cutaneous affections, 
removing discolorations from cuticle and 
bleaching and brightening the complexion. 

THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. 

It is as harmless as dew and so simple a child 
can useit. It is highly recommended b; ae 
and its sure WAR warrant us in offe 

REWARD. —To aseure the public of its 
merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casn, for any case of eczema, 

pimples, blotches, moth - patches, brown spots, liver 
spots, blackheads, ugly or muddy skin, unnatural 
redness, freckles, tan or any other cutaneous dis- 
colorations or blemishes, (excepting birth-marke 
scars, and those of a ecrofulous or kindred nature} 
that Derma-Royale will not quickly remove and 
ay Ly also agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dollars 
whose ekin can be injured fa the 
slighteet possible manner, or to anyone whose com- 
plexion (no matter in how bad conditiou it may be), 
will not be cleared, whitened, improved and beauti- 
by the use of Derma-Royale. 
cue up in elegant style in large cight-ounce botiles. 
yo plly BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
ANYONE A 








Now Open. 


sicians : 
Diseases of 
of Medical Commission showing results hitherto unknown and impossible 





of patients cured sent on application. Two weeks’ 
ory of case must accompany application for admis- 


% physician especially invited. Address 


DORR, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
JOHN DAMBACK,M. Db. Buffalo,N.Y.; WM. i. CRONYN,M. D.. Dunkirk,N.Y. 


STERLINGWORTH Sa. 
Box 148. 











—_ CREAM 


Vor ral Freckles, Tan Benvorn 





Taking. Fan intra, Pangien se iver 


Saeco 








Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 





The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. 





U E | Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 
Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 





of Dust. 


“Am I troubled 
with dust on my 
bric-a-brac? Notat 
all. There’s no dust 
| in my sweeping, 
| and I think it folly to have it. 1 never 
| allow a broom on my ey a 


IBISSELL “"82t.rce. 


The “‘BIssELts’’ are dustless and noiseless, 
And that’s only true of the ‘‘ BissEL1s.”’ 
Sold everywhere, 






































ELOUTII 


Prepared with bismath by CRY. FA ¥, Perfume, 9,7.dolaPaiz, 
Coution. — Rene Ounsine bat then bearing te wort « +7 hts yt 






NE FAY 


Special Powdro Je Riz 






OTHER 
» and the signature CH. PAY. 






HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


Pee gewnenee 


ft 














